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ABSTRACT 

The objective of the nagnet schools concept is to 
create quality educational programs vith distinctive features uhach 
can attract or retain pupils of various ethnic types, and thereby 
contribute to racial balance in the schools. Bagnet schools are 
intended to promote desegregation by persitting parents to i&ake 
voluntary choices aaong schools, rather than through bussing or other 
stadent assignsent plans* The present study sought to trace the 
workings of the sagnet schools concept in the Bontgoaexy County 
Public Schools (flCPS) froi its design in the planning stages, through 
the iipleientation of quality educational programs, to the response 
of parents to the prograi, and finally to hov this cojiplete system 
influences desegregation within the seven elementary schools of the 
Takona Park Cluster* Thus, the report contains the following 
sections: (1) Design of the Bagnet Cluster; (2) Description of the 
Bagnet School Progras; (3) Progras Comparisons wxth lionmagnet 
Schools; (4) Parents* Knowledge of and Response to the Program; (5) 
Pupil Achievement; and (6) Desegregation Effects, findings shoved 
that the educational features prescribed for each or the magnet 
schools are functioning, and the magnet school programs appear to 
have higher levels of several educational quality factors. 
(Author/6K) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



TAKOMA PARK CLUSTER MAGNET SCHOOLS EVALUATION 



OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

The objective of che magnet schools concept Is to create quality educational 
programs with distinctive features which can attract or retain pupils of 
various ethnic types » and thereby contribute to racial balance in the 
schools* Magnet schools are intended to promote desaggregation by permitting 
parents to make voluntary choices among schools « rather than through bussing 
or other student assignment plans* 

The present study sought to trace the workings of the magnet schools concept 
in the Montgomery County Public Schools (MCPS) from its design in the planning 
stages y through the implementation of quality educational programs, to the 
response of parents to the program, and finally to how this complete system 
influenced desegregation within the seven elementary schools of che Takoma 
Park cluster* Thus, the report contains the following sections: 

Design of the Magnet Cluster 

Description of the Magnet School Programs 

Program Comparisons with Nonmagnet Schools 

Parents' Knowledge of and Response to the Program 

Pupil Achievement 

Desegregation Effects 

STUDY FINDINGS 

THE QUALITY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS MANDATED FOR THE MAGNET SCHOOLS BY 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION WERE SUCCESSFULLY ESTABLISHED IN THE MAGNET 
SCHOOLS. 

The educational features prescribed for each of che magnet schools are 
functioning; and compared to other elementary schools in Area 2, the magnet 
school programs appear to have higher levels of several educational quality 
factors such as: 

More Adults Supporting Teachers in the Classroom 

Smaller Instructional Groupings 

Greater Variety in Their Educational Approaches 

Wider Usage of Extra or Supplementary Learning Materials 

TEACHERS IN MAGNET SCHOOLS ENDORSE THEIR SCHOOL PROGRAMS MORE HIGHLY THAN 
DO NONMAGNET TEACHERS 

When asked to conmont about aspects of their schools which they particularly 
liked or disliked, magnet school teachers more often commented favorably on 
their school programs than did nonmagnet teachers; while the nonmagnet 
teachers cited more often the nonprogram aspects of the schools* 

MAGNET SC HOOL PARENT S RATE THE IR SC HOOL S MORE HIGHLY THAN DO 
NONMAGNET SCHOOL PARENTS 

EI 



As with the teachers, magnet school parents conmented favorably about their 
school programs more often than did nonmagnet school parents. On the whol«i, 
magnet school parents graded their schools with a 3.4 "grade point average," 
while the nonmagnet parents scored their schools with a 3.2. By comparison, 
the general MCPS population sampled in 1979 aver-ged a 2.8 in the rating of 
their schools. Thus, there is a high level of satisfaction with schools in 
the magnet cluster. Among minority parents, however, nonmagnet parents appear 
more satisfied with their school programs than do magnet school parents. 

PUPILS ATTENDING MAGNET SCHOOLS GAIN IN ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT BETWEEN 
THIRD AND FIFTH GRADE AT THE SAME RATE AS THEIR PEERS ATTENDING 
NONMAGNET SCHOOLS IN THE AREA 

A thorough analysis of the effects of the magnet schools on pupil achievement 
was not possible since measures aporopriate to each program were not available 
for every year in each grade. However, a limited analysis of achievement 
gains between third and fifth grades in reading, vocabulary, spelling and math 
indicated that when each ethnic group was consi'iered separately, there were 
no significant differences between the gains of magnet and nonmagnet groups, 
even though the magnet cluster on the average had more high-minority schools 
than the nonmagnet group. 

PARENTS ARE NOT SUFFICIENTLY INFORMED ABOUT THE MAGNET SCHOOLS. 

Although 75 percent of the magnet school parents surveyed recognized the term 
"magnet schools", only about one-third of them could name a magnet program 
feature at their child's school. Also, .lagnet parents do not know much more 
about the magnet cluster oi schools than the nonmagnet parents know about 
their own neighborhood schools. Thus, the advertising campaign throughout 
magnet schools has been little more effective than the "normal" channels of 
communication among schools. Also, minority parents tend to be less informed 
about the magnet schools than are majority parents. 

MAGNET SCHOOLS ARE NOT ADVANCING THE DESEGREGATION OF THE CLUSTER 
SCHOOLS. 

Despite the quality educational programs operating throughout the magnet 
cluster, the minority compositions of schools in the magnet cluster are just 
as disparate as they were prior to the magnet program four years ago. Several 
factors may account for this finding. Since the general level of educational 
programs throughout MCPS is relatively high, it may be that some of the magnet 
school programs were not distinctive enough in their attractions. Many of the 
magnet programs were already operating in those same schools prior to the 
establishment of the magnet cluster; thus, with many parents already 
accustomed to the school program* in their area, they did not perceive a "new 
attraction" as a reason for transfer. Also, the level of satisfaction with 
elementary schools throughout Area 2 is relatively high. Therefore, there was 
not a sufficiently powerful incentive for many parents to transfer their 
children from one school to another. Although about 10 to 15 percent of the 
magnet school parents requested school transfers, at least 30 percent would 
have be*n needed to attain racial balance within the cluster. 

THE MAGNET CLUSTER DESIGN WAS NOT OPTIMAL FOR PROMOTING DESEGREGATION 
IN THE TAKOMA PARK CLUSTER 
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The magnec school approach was noC well suiCed to proipocing desegregaCion in 
Che particular cluster of schools selected, because not enough low^minority 
schools were mixed with the high*nninor ity schools in the composition of the 
cluster* Further y the average minority composition of the cluster as a whole, 
even upon its formation in 1977 , was already more than 20 percent^^ points 
above the MCPS average. Under the ESAA guideHnes, schools are considerea 
racially balanced only if their percentage of minority pupils falls within 20 
points of the district average* Thus, even if the schools within the cluster 
had become perfectly balanced racially by the operation of the magnet program, 
then all seven of the schools would have been out of compliance with the ESAA 
criterion. It does not appear, therefore, that the magnet approach was well 
suited to bringing the minority composition of the cluster schools closer to 
the district mean. Magnet programs are intended to balance the racial 
compositions among the magnet schools* Thus, a magnet cluster should have an 
average racial composition similar to that of the district, even though the 
racial mix of schools would, at the outset, vary greatly within the cluster. 

THE MAGNET SCHOOL CONCEPT, AS A DESEGREGATION DEVICE, IS ONLY 
PARTIALLY SUITED TO THE DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES OCCURRING IN MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY. 

The rationale for employing magnet schools for desegregation Is based 
partially on the assumption that whites are leaving the school system in the 
areas in which black enrollment is increasing. However, an anal/sis of the 
demographic changes in the county over the last decade suggests that the 
decreasing white enrollment in MCPS is not due to growing withdrawals from the 
schools. In fact, the rate of withdrawals to private schools has remained low 
and constant, and the overall withdrawal rate has recently declined. Rather, 
as the county population continues to grow, those who move into the county, 
compared to the in-migrants of prior years, have fewer or no children per 
household. Thus, the majority group children gradu£;ting or withdrawing from 
MCPS are not being replaced as fast as they used to be. 

This does not mean, however, that magnet school programs are unsuited to 
MCPS. Rather, it means that if magnet programs are to be used for effective 
desegregation, they must be carefully located and may have to be coupled with 
other desegregation strategies or made much more attractive relative to 
existing school programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A number of recommendations for enhancing the desegregation effectiveness of 
the magnet schools concept follow from the foregoing conclusions. These 
recommendations are offered here as potential guidelines for future planning. 

Modify the Clustet Design 

As noted above , too many high-minority schools were concentrated into the 
magnet cluster. Modifications to the cluster 'Ie5>ign should include more 
lov-'minority schools. The simplest alternatives would be 1) to increase the 
size of the cluster by including more contiguous low-minority schools so that 
a greatest number of majority group pupils could potentially transfer into the 
high--minority schools or 2) to form new clusters cons true tea of no more than 
one or two high-minority schools and five to Cen low-minority schools. 
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Enhance the Distinctiveness of the Magnet Programs 

When nagnet programs are planned for schools as special attractions, they 
should have distinctive qualities not shared with other schools. Otherwise, 
there would not be a strong enough reason to transfer from a nearby school 
which already might have such simiiiar features or from the neighborhood 
school whose very proximity functions as a magnet* Distinctive program 
attractions may possibly be accomplished with no increase in expenditures; 
however, potential increases in costs may be necessary if a qualitatively 
superior program is to be offered which is capable of overcoming the 
allegiance to neighborhood schools* Serious consideration should be given to 
allocating substantial extra funds to magnet schools, keeping in mind the 
possible negative consequences of unequal allocation among schools* 

Increase Parental Awareness of Magnet Schools 

Regardless of the magnet cluster design or the program attractions, parents 
must be widely and thoroughly informed about the program* Too few parents 
were aware of the specific features of their own schools and of the programs 
in other schools within the cluster* Since voluntary transfers for 
desegregation purposes depend upon informed choices by parents, additional 
means of informing parents and even actively recruiting students for special 
programs should be initiated* 

Coordinate Desegregation Planning with Other School System Priorities 

School desegregation may be productively articulated with other school system 
policies for adapting to changing conditionst As attempted to some extent in 
the current cluster, priorities planning for desegregation could be tiea 
directly to other school system thrusts: 

o Reducing underutilization costs incurred in small schools by 
facilitating school closings through provisions of an attractive 
alternative magnet program 

o Introducing special services that cannot be supported systemwide such 
as all-day kindergarten programs , gifted and talented programs , or 
vocational services 




CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



This evaluation of the Takoma Park Cluster magnet schools examines the 
planning, implementation, and effects of the magnet schools desegregation 
program operating since 1977. As an introduction to the study, the concept of 
magnet schools as an aid to desegregation is discussed, highlighting the basic 
evaluation issues. The first chapter examines issues in the planning, design, 
and location of the magnet schools cluster as affected by demographic 
conditions up to 1977. Ensuing chapters present a description of the 
educational programs observed in the seven magnet schools; a comparison of 
various aspects of educational quality in the schools.' programs, parents* 
knowledge, and opinions of the programs in magnet and nonmagnet schools; and 
pupil achievement in magnet and nonmagnet schools. Included in the last 
chapter is a summary of the effects on desegregation of the magnet schools 
program and some recommendations for future desegregation activities. 

THE MAGNET SCHOOL CONCEPT 

The objective of the magnet schools concept is to create quality educational 
programs with distinctive features which can attract or retain students (or 
their parents) of various ethnic types, and thereby contribute to racial 
balance in the schools. Magnet schools are intended to promote school 
desegregation through voluntary choices among schools rather than through 
bussing or other pupil assignment plans. Thus, as a concept the magnet 
schools program has much to offer parents, educators, and children as well as 
proponents of desegregation and opponents of student assignment plans. 

A number of conditions are requisite to operating a magnet schools plan. 
First, of course, is to establish quality school programs with distinctive 
educational features. These programs should be "distinctive" relative to 
prior programs in those schools, and compared to other schools in the area. 
The more id ntifiably different the programs are from those that surround them 
or those that preceeded them, the greater is their potential for attracting 
the attention and interest of parents in the community. In this regard it 
should be noted that the r.ypical closeness of elementary schools to homes 
constitutes in i'^self an attraction apart from considerations of the school 
program. The attractions to other school programs must be strong enough to 
overcome the inherent desireability of attending a close-by neighborhood 
school. This factor may be more important to elementary magnet school? than 
to those on the secondary level. 

Second, there must be an open enrollment policy together with provisions for 
pupil transportation which allow parents tc sena their children ro the schools 
of their choice. This characteristic is germain to voluntary desegregation. 
Of course, it may be that in the absence of new school programs, the 
•declaration of an open enrollment policy would itself make available 
educational choices which were previously not available to parents under a 
closed enrollment policy. In the case of Montgomery County, however, it is 
the creation of educational attractions and transportation which are of 
interest since an open enrollment policy already existed in much of the area. 




Third, choices among educacional programs implies an informed community of 
parents. Parents will be encouraged to transfer their children to the extent 
that they know about alternative programs in other magnet schools and know how 
to go about the process of transferring* Even though magnet programs may be 
successfully implemented in each of the schools, if parents are not informed 
about the range of choices available, there will be little desegregation 
activity. Tnus, in a successful magnet program, there should be evidence of 
some means of communicating with parents; and the effects of such 
comnunication should be reflected in the parents' increased knowledge of the 
schools. 

Fourth, a magnet schools program may also need to regulate the transfer 
acitivity among schools. Where transfer requests from a given ethnic group in 
a school are directed into schools with a higher percentage of that same 
ethnic type, the goals of desegregation are not served. Rather, the free 
choice and open enrollment policies should produce movement of ethnic groups 
among schools so as to even out the disparities between schools in their 
ethnic compositions. For voluntary transfers to serve the goals of 
desegregation , it may be necessary to regulate movement of different ethnic 
groups into and out of various schools. Specifically, transfers should be 
granted to members of an ethnic group when they request transfer into a 
school whose composition of that ethnic group is lower than that of the 
sending school. In this manner, the ethnic disparities between schools will 
be decreased. 

In addition to these essential features of a magne*: schools ptogram, there are 
several corollary conditions which may limit or enhance its effectiveness such 
as the number of schools included, their location relative to majority and 
minority populations, their geographic dispersion, and the stability or 
mobility of the population. The magnet school concept may be implemented in 
only one school, or in a cluster of schools, depending upon the magnitude of 
the desegregation task. Where one large school serves a wide attendance area, 
such as a large senior high school, it may reasonably constitute a magnet 
school program by itself. However, magnet schools are more typically found as 
a cluster of <)chools in a larger area which is the target of desegregation 
activities. 

The potential desegregation effectiveness of magnet schools also depends much 
upon their locat ions with respect to the ethnic composition of the community 
and the trend of demographic changes. One would expect voluntary 
desegregation to be more effective in relatively stable communities compared 
to areas of high pupil mobility. That is, the higher the mobility rate in a 
community, the quicker any desegregation gains could be erradicated through 
population mobil ity. In addit ion , given the need to transport children to 
schools, there are practical limits on how wide a network of schools can be 
included in a magnet cluster. Within these limits, however, a cluster of 
schools located on the are^s bordering cotmrnanities of different ethnic 
compositions will have a greater chance of desegregation success than a 
cluster located entirely within a coumiunity of predominantly one ethnic type. 

OBJECTIVES OF THIS EVALUATION 

The foregoing considerations of what constitutes a magnet schools program 
provide the basic structure for this evaluation. These issues have been 
translated into the following evaluation quescions: 
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Hoy suitable for desegregation was the design of the Takona Park Magnet 
School Cluster? ] 

To what extent did the following demographic conditions affect the 
potential for desegregation fn the magnet schools cluster? 

o Minority composition of the schools and community 

o Location of the clustei 

o Pupil mobility rate 

o Demographic changes in the community 

Were quality educational programs implemented? • 

To what extent did the magnet schools plan result in distinctive 
urograms of educational quality relative to:: 

o Schools within the cluster? 

o Prior programs in those schools? 

o Schools outside the cluster? 

How well"informed were parents about the magnet schools ? 

Compared to nonmagr.et parents, what was the level of parent awareness 
of the magnet schools program? 

o Knowledge of own school's program 

o Knowledge of the magnet schools* program 

o Knowledge of other neighborhood schools 

What means of disseminating the magnet schools* program were 
relatively more effective? 

Were magnet school parents more satisfied with their schools than 
nonmagnet school parents ? 

Compared to nonmagnet parents: to what extent did magnet school 
parents respond to the program by submitting transfer requests? 

To what extent did the magnet schools affect pupil achievement ? 

To what extent did tl i* program desegregate the magnet school cluster? 

The chapters in this report are structured around this sequence of issues* 
Each of the chapters on magnet schools' planning and design, description of 
school programs, parents' knowledge and satisfaction, pupil achievement, and 
desegregation effects concludes with a discussion of how these factors have 
influenced the effectiveness of the magnet schools* program. 
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CHAPTER II 



MAGNET SCHOOLS AND DESEGREGATION IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES IN M..iTGOMERY COUNTY 

An understanding of the minority and majority group population changes in 
Montgomery County and Area 2 over a period of years is essential to the 
desegregation planning process for the Takoma Park Magnet School Cluster and 
other schools. The method or mix of methods selected for desegregation, the 
number of schools included in the plan, the location of the schools and other 
aspects of planning depend upon a number of factors in the community such as 
the absolute level of minority enrollments, the rate of change of the 
minority /majority enrollment over a network of schools, the probable causes 
for these changes, and the likely expectations for change in the near future. 
A detailed prospectus ot enrollment changes is clearly outside the scope of 
this analysis; however, information from existing enrollment records suggests 
a nutiber of trends which should be scrutinized in desegregation planning and 
analysis. This chapter concludes with a discussion of how several of these 
factors influenced the potential for desegregation in the magnet schools 
cluster. 

Considering first the overall enrollments for Montgomery County, Table 2.1 
summarizes the changes in minority and majority enrollment over a 12-year 
period from 1968 to 1980. 

TABLE 2.1 

Enrollment and Population Changes in 
Montgomery County, 1968 to 1980 



YEAR [ ^ Minority Mean Annual Change 

^an Mean County 
N An nual Change N Annual Change MCPS Population 



1968 


113.621 




7,828 








1972 


114,113 


O.IZ 


12,799 


15.8% 


l.i: 


2.8Z 


1976 


98,379 


-3.4Z 


19.7'^'} 


12.6% 


-1.8Z 


1.72 


1980 


77,386 


-5.3Z 


21,457 


2.8Z 


-4.0Z 


0.9Z 



In general, these data suggest a pattern of increasing minority and decreasing 
majority enrollments ; however, the pattern is no^ consistent across the two 
groups, nor even across years within either group. It is clear that majority 
group enrollments have declined at an increasing rate since 1968. On the 
other hand, minority group enrollments increased quite rapidly between 1968 
and 1976 and then virtually leveled off with very little increase between 1976 
and 1980. Note also that while the population for the county as a whole has 
been increasing slowly since 1968. the MCPS enrollments have been dwindling at 
an increasing rate. A number of factors may potentially explain these 
enrol Inent changes. 
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Birth Rate 

The decline in the birth rate and the ni^ber of births in Montgomery County 
are often cited as explaining some of the enrollment decline • For example , 
the number of births in Montgomery County declined from a peak of 8,461 in 
1963 to a low of 6,421 in 1973, while the birth rate per thousand residents 
declined from a high of 22.5 in 1961 to a low of 11.1 in 1975. However, the 
effect of birth rate on enrollment dec lines can be assessed more directly by 
comparing the elementary school enrollments in any given year to the number of 
births six to eleven years earlier; that is, the span of years during which 
the kindergarten through sixth grade population was born. For example, the 
enroliment in kindergarten through grade six during the 1973-74 school year 
was 64,364, and by 1978 the number had dropped to 49,263, a decrease of 23 
percent. During the years 1961 to 1968 — the years when the 1973 
kindergarten through sixth grade population was bom — the total number of 
births in Montgomery County was 56,472. Between 1966 and 1972 when the 1978 
kindergarten through sixth grade population was bom, there were 53,772 births 
in the county. Thus, the births in the county decreased 4.8 percent, while 
the school enrollments for those appropriate years decreased 23.5 percent. At 
most, then, the declining birth rate could have affected only about 20 percent 
of the enrollment decline. 

Withdrawal to Private Schools 

A growing disaffection with the public schools and p. consequent withdrawal of 
children into private schools is often repeated ^s a contributing factor to 
declining enrollments. However, the data do not support thib contention. 
During the years 1973 to 1979, the Maryland State Department of Education 
records indicate that the enrollment in the elementary grades of the nonpublic 
schools in Montgomery County was ^/^tually stable. The number of elementary 
grade children enrolled in private schools in Montgomery County did not 
increase but remained close to 13,000 throughout this period, while the public 
elementary school enrollments declined by approximately 11,000 children. In 
addition, during that same period of time, the percent. ^. of parents 
withdrawing their children from M'^PS elementary schools to atu^nd nonpublic 
schooLs remained at about 2.5 percent (plus or minus .3 percent). Thus, there 
is no increasing flight into private schools from public school enrollees. 

Nonreplacement of Aging and Departing^ Children 

The data from Montgomery County census records and the school system suggest 
that Che enrollment decline is due largely to the fact that as children in the 
coutity grow older and or migrate out of the school system> they are being 
replaced at a much slower rate. Several demographic features illustrate this 
phenomenon. Between the years 1970 and 1977, the number of people in 
Montgomery county below the age of 20 years decreased by 13^000; while the 
number between the ages of 20 and 44 years increased by 45,000. The 
proportion of county population over the age of 55 also increased. Note that 
this is not due to a general loss of population, since the overall population 
of the county, as indicated in Table 2.1, has been increasing slowly in recent 
years. Also, between 1970 and 1977, the percentage of county households 
listed as ''single person or nonrelated" increased from 16 percent to 23 
percent. The fact that a lower proportion of households in the county produce 
children is reflected in the decrease of mean household size from 3.3 persons 
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in 1970 to 2.93 in 1977, an 11 percent decrease. Ovar this period there was a 
similar decline of 10.1 percent in MCPS enrollments. Taken together, these 
data suggest that as children enter the adult population from the school 
population they tend to form single households of their own and de^^y marriage 
and childrearing and that their parents tend not to move out of their homes to 
make way for new child-producing families. It may be that the ' increasing 
costs of replacement housing tend to keep the older segment of the population 
occupying their paid-for homes. In addition, those families who do migrate 
into the county tend to have fewer or no children, perhaps also due to the 
increasingly high costs of maintaining a family household. These demographic 
characteristics account most fully for the continuing decline in scyiool 
enrollments . 



Ethnic Differences in County Demographics 

The foregoing considerations provide a plausible explanation for the declining 
majority group enrollments noted in Table 2.1; however, they do not explain 
the increasing minoj-ity group enrollments* More detailed data from the 
Montgomery County census reports suggest that there are important ethnic 
differences* in the demography of the county which explain much of the increase 
in minority enrollments. In general, the minority group population of 
Montgomery, County is newer to the county ,^ has younger families, has larger 
families, tends more to be apartment dwellers and renters, and has a higher 
rate of in*-migration. The following data illustrate these characteristics. 

the 1977 Montgdm^ry County census update indicated that Che mean years of 
residence in the couity for those living in single-family owellings was 8*6 
years for whites and 4.6 years for nonwhites* Also, the proportion of 
families with heads of household under 35 years of age was 33 percent for 
minorities and 27 percent for majority group members. Thus, the minority 
population tends to be newer to the county and younger. In addition, while 
the mean household size for whites in single-family dwellings was 3.62, for 
nonvhites it was 3.81. For those living in apartments, the whites had a mean 
household size of 2.57, while > th<» ^ize of the minority households in 
apartments averaged 3.19. Thus, minority families are on the average larger* 
When the family size differences are combined with the fact that a higher 
percentage of mir^'ity households lived in apartments (48 percent) than did 
majority households (31 percent), it is apparent that more minority children 
per dwelling unit will enroll in school than is true for the majority group 
population. One final statistic combines with these demographic differences 
to explain the increasing minority group enrollments* Between 1970 and 1977 
the number of minority group households in the county increased 118 percent, 
while the number of majority group households increased only by 25.3 percent 
during the same period. Thus, the higher in-migration rate for minorities and 
their larger family sizes combine to produce an increasing number of minority 
enrollments in the schools*^ 

It should be noned that while these ethnic differences in demography persisted 
between 1970 and 1977, the r&te of increase in minority group enrollments 
has slowed considerably from earlier years, as indicated in Table 2.1 by the 




A ten-year pattern of minority group migration from the central city into 
the suburban areas surrounding Washington, D* C* , was recently reported in 
The Washington Post , Sunday, December 14, 1980* 

... i6 



recent small annual rate of change. It may be that the economic constraints 
in the housing market which have served to reduce majority group enrollments 
are beginning to take effect within the minority population of the county. 

In summary, the enrollment declines of majority group pupils appear to be a 
reason^ly consistent phenomenon based on very pervasive demographic trends. 
Thus, the likelihood of continuing majority group enrollment declines over che 
next several years seems quite likely. The minority group enrollment increase 
appears to be a somewhat less consistent phenomenon. While the annual rate of 
increase between 1968 and 1976 exceeded 10 percent, that rate of increase now 
appears to be only about 2 or 3 percent. However, most of the increase in 
minority group enrollments since 1976 is attributed to the rapidly growing 
number of Asian pupils whose annual rate of increase since 1976 has averaged 
12.2 percent. If the recent influx of Asian pupils proves to be a temporary 
phenomenon, then the minority enrollments in the county may be expected to 
remain relatively stable for the next several years. A relatively stable or 
slowly increasing number of minority pupils and with a steadily decreasing 
number of majority pupils suggest that the percentage of minority enrollments 
in MCPS will continue to rise, although not so fast as in che years prior to 
1976 when the initial planning and implementation of desegregation activities 
in the county began. 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES IN AREA 2 

The minority group enrollments in Area 2 elementary schools reflect the trends 
described above for the county as a whole. Illustrated in Figure 2.1 are the 
trends for minority and majority group enrollments for the 27 elementary 
schools in Area 2 from 197€ to 1980. The percentages of ethnic group 
enrollments for this time period are indicated in Figure 2.2. As noted above, 
the decreasing majority group enrollments appear to be a consistent trend. 
While the total minority enrollments appear to increase consistently, the raost 
recent increases are found in the Asian group. The black enrollment has 
remained at about the same level for the last two years. Since blacks 
comprise the largest minority group, the effect of the relatively level black 
enrollments on the minority composition of Area 2 should be to slow slightly 
the rate of increase. 

The percentage of minority group enrollments for Area 2 elementary schools and 
the county as a whole is plotted in Figure 2.3. It is apparent from these 
data that not only is the level of minority enrollments in Area 2 higher than 
that for the county as a whole but also that the rate of increase is faster. 
At the outset of the desegregation activities in 1976, the minority 
composition of the current Area 2 elementary schools was about 28 percent; 
while the county average was about 16 percent. This difference of 12 
percentage points fell within the ESAA guidelines which recommend that no 
jchool should have a minority composition more than 20 percentage points 
higher than the school district average. By the fall of 1980, the Area 2 
elementary schools had an average minority composition of 43 percent: which was 
22 points highev than the county average of about 21 percent. Thus, 
throughout Area 2, the demographic changes discussed above had the effect of 
carrying a number of schools over the ESAA guidelines for minority composition. 
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Piljure 2.2 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The process of designing desegregation activities for a school system involves 
many decisions about what type of desegregation techniques or mixture of 
methods to employ, which schools to include, and how wide an area to encompass 
in the plan. An understanding of the scope of demographic changes in the 
community, their probable causes, and their potential effects in the near 
future can facilitate this planning process. A program intended to balance 
the schools by retaining majority group pupils is useful where decreasing 
white enrollments are due to increasing withdrawals. However, as we have 
seen, the primary reasoti for decl ining white enrollments is most likely not 
due to withdrawals but to "natural" attrition with no corresponding 
replacements. In addition, when a cluster of schools whose minority 
compositions are already relatively high is identified for desegregation 
activities, and the sc^ :yls relatively low in minority composition are not 
designed as part of the cluster, it can be expected that the minority 
composition of the cluster as a whole will continue to increase even though 
the minority enrollments of the schools within the cluster may become more 
balanced. In this regard, it may be noted that not only did the minority 
composition of the Area 2 elementary schools grow to more than 20 percentage 
points greater than the county average but also that the average minority 
composition of the magnet cluster at the time of its formation already 
exceeded by more than 20 percentage points the county average. In planning 
for future desegregation activities, it may be useful to develop estimates of 
each school's projected minority composition and on this basis compose 
clusters of schools > school programs, and desegregation methods which are best 
suited to the realities of demographic movement within the community. 

The next section provides detailed descriptions of the school programs at the 
seven elementary schools with the objective of determining the extent to which 
the magnet program features mandated by the Board of Education were in 
evidence in the schools. 
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CHAPTER III 



DESCRIPTIONS OF PROGRAMS IN MAGNET SCHOOLS 

This chapter is intended to provic^e a detailed understanding of the special 
features offered in the Takoma Park Cluster magnet schools. The office of 
Quality Integrated Education makes available brochures describing briefly the 
magnet program attractions at the various schools in the cluster, and the 
schools conduct open house visits each spring during the open enrollment 
period. Through these means a parent or other visitor may learn about each 
school's approach to education. The observations reported in this chapter are 
intended to supplement other means of magnet program description and in part 
to offer an "outsiders" perspective on what is attractive about the schools. 
At the conclusion of this chapter, the meaning of these various programs for 
quality education and for their relevance to desegregation are interpreted. 

The data reported here were gathered in the spring of 1980 by Division of 
Program Monitoring staff. A staff member visited each school two to three 
tiuies, conducting in-^epth interviews with the principal, teachers, and other 
professional staff and observing in several classrooms. These reports are not 
intended to provide a measure of program implementation but rather to inform 
the reader about the range of magnet programs available in the cluster 
schools. The staff time and resources for detailed observational data were 
not available for this study. However, a detailed analysis of a teacher 
questionnaire on classroom resources and instructional procedures is discussed 
in Chapter IV of this report. 

Table 3.1 below summarizes the variety of specific program features offered in 
the Takoma Park Cluster, as well as several other attractive features not 
specifically cited as magnet school features. These features and the spin*off 
benefits of these programs are discussed below for each of the seven magnet 
schools. 
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TABLE 3.1 

Summary of Magnet Program Features 
And Additional School Attractions Found 
Across Seven Magnet Schools 



MAGNET PROGRAM FEATURES 


1 CatC 

Silver 

Isprlm 


TakoiM 
Park 


Rollint 


Four 


Highland 
Vicv 


Oak 


Ptnay 
Sranch 


All day Kindergarten 


X 










Vt«w 


Comprehensive Science Program 










0 




X 


Continuous Progress Emphasis 


X 








0 




X 


Standard Program with Some Subjects 
Taught in French 








X 








French Immersion with Most Subjects 
Taught in French 








X 








Spanish Bicultural Program 






X 






X 




Structured Program with an Emphasis 
on Academic Excellence 






0 


0 


X 


0 




Gifted and Talented Program 




X 


0 










OTHER POTENTIALLY ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 














Swimming 














0 


Industrial Arts 














0 


School Plant Renovation/ 
Construction 


0 


0 










0 


ISM (Computer math program) 


0 








0 


0 


0 


ESOL 






0 




0 







X - Magnet Program Feature 
0 - Other School Attraction 
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EAST SILVER SPRING ELEMENTARY (K - 3) 



The special magneC features aC EasC Silver Spring are the full-day kindergarten 
program and the continuous progress emphasis. 

The major focus of the kindergarten program is early diagnosis of individual 
student strengths and needs» program planning, enrichment, continuous 
evaluation, and reinforcement. During the interview with the principal, it 
was stated that "many parents initially bring their children here for the 
full-day kindergarten activities, but once they come into the school and see 
the grea deal of special attention th^ we give to all of the children they 
generally elect to have their children reioain in the school/' 

The Continuous Progress Program emphasizes helping individual students 
progress through the MCPS Program of Studies on a level and at a rate which is 
most appropriate for them in the areas of reading/language arts, mathematics, 
and spelling. For all pupils the process operates as follows: 

1. Determine each child's skill level in reading, math, language arts, 
and spelling 

2. Use the East Silver Spring Skills Objective Package (which is based 
on, but augments, the MCPS "Scope and Instructional Objectives for 
Skills in Mechanics of Written Expression") to determine what skills 
each child should master at each level of performance 

3. Plan how best to teach the children and how they should be grouped 

4. Teach the skills using appropriate materials and methods 

5. Assess the child's mastery of skill(s) 

6. Regroup according to the results of the assessment 

This program requires detailed diagnosis of student learning needs and close 
monitoring of each child's progress. This task is accomplished using the 
continuous progress reading/ language arts checklist, the Instructional System 
in Mathematics, and the Botel spelling program (modified). The process 
involves identifying the skill level of each child and providing that child 
with the appropriate level of instruction. Children are permitted to continue 
their progress through the program at the rate at 'which they demonstrates 
mastery of each successive skill level or objective. This is accomplished by 
forming small instructional groups of similiar skill levels and then 
regrouping children into their next skill level as they advance. The 
principal pointed out that this type of system is very useful in keeping 
teachers and parents informed, about the progress of their children. Further, 
data which are collected and recorded for each child on the continuous 
progress checklist and the individual student profiles ate forwarded to the 
child's next school (Piney Branch Elementary which also uses continuous 
progress and the ISM) to permit continuity of instruction through Grade 6. 

Students are assigned to each of the homeroom or station teachers in 
heterogeneous groups. The mixture of children assigned to each classroom ^s 
based on two criteria: operational mode and reading skill level. Children are 
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diagnosed with regard to their skill level in reading and placed in one of 
four levels of high, average, low average, or low. The child is further 
diagnosed as functioning in one of three ''operational modes'* (independent, 
moderately independent, and dependent) which is basically the child's learning 
style* Thus, each homeroom typically contains 23-28 students, of varying 
ages, representing each of the four reading levels and consisting of 
independent, moderately independent, and dependent learners. 

Students are assigned to one station teacher, however, each child will 
typically interact with at least two teachers each day and with four teachers' 
each week because of special courses, such as, art, physical education, music, 
and other special subjects. Instructional aides, parent volunteers, and 
student aides from the local high school assist in the classroom, and in 
special centers and help staff by making instructional materials. The 
Continuous Progress program had been initiated four years prior to the 
beginning of the magnet school cluster. 

The MCPS Program of Studies is taught primarily in an open space setting; 
however, the school s program is not an open-classroom program. Observations 
revealed the operation to be a semis true tured program within clearly 
established boundaries or stations. Within each of the stations, th^re was 
considerable student autonomy, with students having access to a plethora of 
materials and activities.' Each station contained an abundance of manipulative 
and visual instructional materials, both teacher-constructed and commercially 
prepared^ as well as a wide variety of audiovisual equiprent. 

TAKOMA PARK ELEMENTARY (HS - 3) 

The special feature at Takoma Park Elementary School is the Gifted and 
Talented Program. Instructional ac':ivities in the regular classroom setting 
and differentiated instruction in special classes form the two major 
components of this program. The instructional activities in the regular 
classroom setting arQ designed to allow those students participating in the 
gifted program to progress more rapidly in reading/ language arts and 
mathematics than their counterparts. These activities are provided by the 
regular teacher with support from one of the three special teachers hired to 
teach these students. For example, the reading program includes the following 
activities for children who have been identified as being gifted and for some 
other children whose teachers feel they are capable of advanced work: 

o Writing 

o Multimedia productions using narration, description, exposition, 

drama, short stories, advertisements, and poems 
o Research 

o Newspaper/magazine production, including layouts ana graphics 

The second component of the program features an expansion of the basic 
instructional program through science, social studies, and a variety of 
special interest minicourses. The instruction in this program takes place for 
approximately two hours per day or ten hours per week. The primary emphasis 
dnring these instructional periods is on the development of cognitive concepts 
and processes, involving convergent, divergent, and evaluative thinking. 
Students in this group are provided opportunities to: 
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SCudy major issues 

Study and research in depth 

Generalize and apply information and ideas 

Develop new and original ideas 

Initiate their own activities or projects leading to a product as the 
end result ^ 

Use a variety of multimedia resources 
Interact with special mentors 



The activities generally include: 

o Data gathering: observing » counting/qualifying, interviewing, and 
experimenting 

o Data 6rganizing: classifying/defining, comparing » mapping/modeling, 

graphing/charting, and organizing statistics 
o Data analysis: inferring, deducing, generalizing, predicting 

hypothesizing 

The program, during the 1979-80 year, ;:ontains 75 students with approximately 
25 at each grade level* The three classes observed contained 17, 19» and 20 
students with 9 percent, 21 percent, and 35 percent minority, respectively. 
Of the 75 students presently in the program, 45 (60 percent) are transfers 
from other schools. 

The program is supported with additional resources provided by QIE and other 
sources which include three special teachers whose primary duties are planning 
for and teaching those students in the program. These teachers also develop 
minicourses for gifted students » coordinate articulation bt^tween the basic 
instructional program and the gifted program and assist in counseling gifted 
students and parents. 

In addition to the explicit contributions of the Gifted and Talented Program 
to the school, there are several positive ''spin^-off ** effects of the program. 
One such effect is that when the gifted atid talented children are pulled out 
of class there are only about 16 children left in the class with a teacher and 
an aide. This situation provides an opportunity for these children to receive 
more individual attention. Another **spin-off** effect is that other teachers 
in the building have the three teachers of the gifted and talented as in-house 
consultants or advisors for activities and projects that are conducted in the 
regular classroom. 

Other benefits resulting from the Gifted and Talented Program are additional 
materials and equipment purchased with QIE funds as well as the opportunity to 
pilot the Comprehensive School Mathematics Program for Able Learners. 

The decijion by the Area 2 Office to begin global testing to identify gifted 
s\nd talented children will probably result in more children being identified 
and enrolled in the program next year. The objective is to enroll pupils from 
each school in the cluster in proportion to its student enrollment in Grades 1 
through 3. 

In addition to eh« Gifted and Talented Program» other program attractions and 
benefits in the school include the Head Start, Kindergarten (1/2 day), and 
Title I programs. Hiere is also an aide for each teacher, a Parent Room with 
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childcare facilities to allow parent participation in school activities, and 
the school organization w^ich provides ten staff members for each 100 children 
in the school. The Parent Room and a portion of the Head Start funds are 
provided by a federal project which ends after 1980. The school also has a 
full-time counselor who has the responsibility of working with the entire 
student population. Also, the school building itself is newly built, with 
many facilities and an attractive design. 

ROLLim; TERRACE ELEMENTARY (HS - 4) 

The special feature of the Rolling Terrace program is its Spanish Bicultural 
emphasis. This program was created to take advantage of the neighborhood's 
rich cultural diversity. It was started as an innovative program in September 
1972. Since <:hat time» it has been offered as part of the school's regular 
program. Materials used in the first year were developed specifically for the 
school by the central office supervisor and teacher specialist for foreign 
languages. Subsequently, program development work was done by the bicultural 
staff (a bilingual teacher and a bilingual aide under direction of the 
bilingual coordinator). The Spanish bicultural emphasis had been operational 
in the school for five years when the Takcma Park Cluster was formed. 

A major goal of this program is to teach standard Spanish language skills to 
both native speakers and nonnative speakers of Spanish. In addition, the 
program strives to augment Hispanic students' pride in their culture and 
heritage and to acquaint nonnative speakers with Spanish culture. Classes at 
Rolling Terrace i * self-contained^-^lAiile students are grouped into classes 
heterogeneous ly, they are grouped and regrouped, within classes, according to 
their instructional needs. 

There are two facets to the Spanish language program offered at the school. 
One involves Hispanics who are learning standard Spanish; the other, English 
speakers who are learning Spanish as a second language. The Spanish 
instruction is offered on a voluntary basis. All students, including those in 
Special Education classes, are given the opportunity to participate in the 
program, and most do. Instructior^^l methods employ strategies and materials 
used to teach the Spanish language per se. No position for either program 
facet is funded by QIE. 

The Spanish program for English speakers is offered in Gr«ides K through 4. 
Kindergarten and first grade students p£rticip::ts at the beginning level. 
Kindergarten students receive instruction three times a Wiiek for iO-minute 
periods; Grade 1 students, five times a week for 30-minute petiods* Emphasis 
here is on speaking Spanish. Students in Grades 2, 3, and 4 also receive 
instruction five times a week fp^ 30-minute sessions; however, some are at 
the beginning level and others c'>.e at the intermediate level. In addition to 
oral skills, reading skills are taught to students who have reached the 
intermediate level. English speakers enrolled in the school's two special 
education fclasses are also offered the Spanish progrsm on a voluntary basis. 
The speciiil education students in the program receive instruction at the 
beginning ^evel twice a week for 20-minute sessions. Since the staff feels 
more time should be spent with Hispanics' leartling to speak and read English 
in Kindergarten through Grade 2, these students do not participate in the 
Spanish program until Grades 3 and 4. Those v*ho take the program voluntarily 
at that time receive instruction daily, at begimung and intermediate levels, 
for 30'-minute sessions^ 
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In addition to the Spanish language program and the special education classes 
(for students with specific learning disabilities), Rolling Terrace has a Head 
Start program which provides teacher assistants through Title I funds* The 
sctiool has an extensive ESOL program which is taught by a bilingual teacher* 
There is also a special program for highly able readers* 

All students who transfer into the school are -accepted into the Spanish 
program if they so request* During the past two or three years, the school's 
Hispanic enrollment has tapereu off; but it has now begun to increase again 
and was 27 percent of the student population in May 1980* Seventy*-f ive 
percent of the school's students participate in the Spanish Bilingual 
Program* Specifically, 36 percent are white ; 39 percent , black; 17 percent , 
Hispanic; and 8 percent, other* Twenty-five percent of the schools enrollment 
are non-Englisb-'speaking students (such as Vietnamese, Cambodian, and Korean) 
who are enrolled in the ESOL program* 

Observations at the school suggest that the program's bicultural emphasis 
pervades the school* When scheduled for Spanish sessions, students listen and 
repeat what they hear in Spanish, read aloud in Spanish, describe objects in 
Spanish, and play "learning" games in Spanish* There are also bulletin board 
displays which are done in Spanish/English or Spanish. 

At Rolling Terrace the Program of Studies student outcomes have been expanded 
to include the teaching of Spanish language skills* This is done using 
oral /aural methods like those used countywide in the teaching of foreign 
language* 

FOUR CORNERS ELEMENTARY (K - 6) 



The emphasis at ,Four Comers is on a French immersion program in which French 
is the medium of instruction for academic subjects* The principal developed 
the program in response to parental demand for a foreign language program at 
the school* The direction of the Four Corners program, however, is not 
teaching a foreign language as language per se, but rather conducting the 
teaching of reading, mathematics, science, and social studies in a foreign 
language (French)* The basis for this program, according to the principal, is 
the theory that students can best learn language when they have a need to 
understand and to communicate in that language* The goals of the French 
immersion program are for students to: 

1* Master the MCPS Program of Studies objectives, using the French 

language aa the medium of instruction 
2* Acquire fluency in French (i *e* , the ability to speak, write , read , 

and think in French) 
3* Increase skills in listening and following directions 

The planning stage of the program took place in 1973* During that, year, the 
principal reviewed research on French immersion programs in Canada, worked 
with parents on preparing the program, and received permission to begin the 
program at the school* In 1974 and 1975 Four Comers had one French immersion 
class; in 1976, there where three* Four imm' 'on :lasses existed in the 
school when ^he Takoma Park Cluster was form i 1977* For the past two 
years, the school has had five inmersion classes . operation* 
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The iamersion classes are grouped heterogeneously and contain combinatiori 
grade levels of students (e.g., Grades 1 and 2, 3 and 4 and 5 and 6). For 
students in Grades 1*4, the classroom teachers use the French language to 
teach curricular content for mathematics, science, social studies, English 
language arts, and reading; this comprises about 60 percent of the school 
day. Textbooks are in French, except for reading and English language arts 
texts which are in English; however^ even though the texts for those two 
subjects are in English, the teacher uses French as the medium of instruction 
when teaching reading and English language arts in Grades 1-4. The remaining 
40 percent of the school day is devoted to music, art, physical education, and 
media skills which are taught using the English language because specialists 
in these fialds are not generally native French speakers. In Grades 5 and 6, 
mathematics, science, and social studies are taught using French as the medium 
of instruction (45 percent of the school day); English language arts, reading, 
music, art, physical education, and media skills are taught in English (55 
percent of the school day). Textbooks are in the same languages as those 
described for Grades 1-4. 

Another aspect of the Four Comers program is the offering of French as the 
medium of instruction twice a week for 20^inute sessions fo" those pupils not 
in the daily immersion program. In this approach, K-6 students are taught 
mathematics and map reading skills using French as the language for 
instruction. Instructional materials are written in French. Approximately 5 
percent of the week's instruction is in French and 95 percent in English; 
therefore, this program is referred to as the English program. The goal of 
this facet of the 7our Corners program is for students to acquire familiarity 
and confidence with the French language when used as the medium of instruction. 

The school has a reading teacher and an aide who work with individuals, small 
groups, or whole classes on both advanced and remedial levels. There are also 
techers for art, physical education, general music, instrumental music, and 
Head Start. Parent volunteers and student aides are an important part of the 
program. Funds for materials, a half-t teaching position, and a 

three-quarters -time aide position are provic a by QIE for the Four Comers 
magnet program; otherwise, Che schools 's program is funded through regular 
MCPS allocations. 

All Grade 1-6 students in the school whose parents apply for French immersion 
are admitted to the program. There are currently 140 students in the French 
immersion program. Of these students, 100 come from outside the Four Comers 
attendance area; 40 of this 100 are from within the Takoma Park cluster, and 
60 are from outside the cluster. All of the students who transfer to take the 
immersion program are enrolled in it. Eighty pe/cent of the immersion 
students are white; 13 percent, black; 3 percent, Asian; and 1 percent, 
American Indian. 

Observations at the school support the "inmersion nature*' of the program. 
Classroom teachers are heard using French almost constantly while teaching 
their academic subjects. Students work with materials written in French; an< 
they talk to each other, to teachers, and to the principal in French, not only 
in the classrooms but also in the halls. Visitors to the immersion classrooms 
are requested to refrain from speaking English while in the classroom. 
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The emphasis at Highland View, as described both in the Cluster brochure and 
by the school's principal, is on a tradional, self-contained structured 
program. This program began in 1974 because of the principal's concern that 
students' instructional needa necessitated more structure in the school 
program. Since that time, the program has evolved, with staff input, and now 
includes a class progr^^s monitoring process for academic skills. This 
monitoring process uses a series of periodic "minit^3ts" organized by the 
principal. These tests have been put together, over the past seven years, for 
use at Highland View Elementary School specifically. Fifty percent of the 
tests were developed by ^the principal and 50 percent by others, such as area 
teacher specialists. They are administered by the teachers and checked by the 
office staff. The principal maintains a master set of charts to review class 
progress. 

The objectives of the program are to: 

1. Promote academic excellence 

2. Provide an environment in which children of aii. abilities are 
challenged to develop their full potertial 

3. Promote students' sense of mutual respect for the righ%3 and property 
of others 

Educational activities are primarily teacher-directed ones which are carried 
out in a self-contained classroom environment. Classes are set up by grade 
level and include students of varying abilities. Within each classroom, 
students are grouped by performance levels to facilitate learning. The 
nucleus of the Highland View structured approach includes: 

1. Use of the same publisher's series of textbooks for a specific 
subject's resources (for example, across grade levels, the Harcourt 
Brace series is used for reading, Scott-Foresraan for matheioatics , and 
Macmillan for English language arts) 

2. Emphasis on the teacher as the leader of the classroom instructional 
program 

3. Emphasis on the "skill" subjects of reading, mathematics, and English' 
language arts 

4. Use of weekly reports to parents to inform them of the status of the 
student's completion of the week's work 

In addition to receiving instruction through regular classroom programs in 
reading, mathematics, English language arts, and social studies, students in 
Grades 1*6 also receive instruction in science from a teacher who is 
especially trained to teach this subject. The practice of having students 
report, as a class, two or three times a week to a science teacher was begun 
in 1973 and was well established by the time the Takoma Park Cluster came into 
being in 1977. This special science instruction in a science center is 
augmented by the classroom teachers through science reading assignments for 
which the science teacher gives the classroom teachers direction. 
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The school has a mathematics resource teacher, funded by QIE, who works with 
small groups of students four or five times a week. There is also a math aide 
who is allocated through the Instructional System in Mathematics. There are 
two resource teachers, funded by special education, who diagnose student 
learning needs and prescribe appropriate instruction. Two compensatory 
education aides, funded by Title 1, work through the classroom teachers to 
give extra help to students in reading, English language arts, and math. A 
reading specialist and reading aide work with small groups for enrichment or 
remediation and with classes as a whole, for Grades 2-6, once a week. In 
addition, the school's program includes special education. Head Start, art, 
music, physical education, instructional music, and ESOL teachers. 

Observations at the school bear out the struc*:ured nature of the program. 
Students receive instruction both in small groups and as a whole class. Small 
groups work on teacher-provided options; i.e., even when the teachers give 
students a choice as to which tasks they will work on, these tasks are set by 
the teachers rather than by students through their free choice. Class 
instruction is teacher-directed and includes methods such as using a basal 
textbook on a structured, teacher-directed basis; "drilling" students on 
"basics" such as spelling or grammar and usage; and making whole-class 
assignments to be worked on by students orally or silently. 

OAK VIEW ELEMENTARY (K - 6) 

The special magnet feature of Oak View Elementary is its Spanish bicultural 
emphasis. This program, which began in 1977, is adopted from the Spanish 
Bicultural Program which began at Rolling Terrace Elementary in 1972 and is 
available, on a voluntary basis, to all students enrolled in Grades 1-6. The 
program is administered at four different levels (beginning, intermediate, 
advanced, and bilingual) based on the student's Spanish competency. ESOL is 
also provided to non-English-speaking students. The goals of the program, as 
expressed by the principal, are to provide: 

o Non-Hispanic children with an awareness and appreciation of another 
language and culture 

o Spanish-speaking students with listening , speaking , reading, and 
writing skills while developing and maintaining an appreciation of 
their own cultural heritage 

During FY 30, 35'' ;upil» (85 percent of the schools* enrollment) participated 
in the program. The majority of those students not participating in the 
program were other minorities who were concentrating on learning English. All 
of the students participating in the program received Spanish language 
instruction everyday for 30-45 minutes, depending on their level of Spanish 
comr>etency. Discussions with one of three Spanish teachers revealed that they 
used the audio lingual instructional approach, as opposed to the gr^mmartic- 
translation approach. It was further revealed that while many of the Spanish- 
speaking students in the bilingual level were proficient at speaking Spanish 
they were unable to read or write in Spanish: hence, instruction related to 
these areas was emphasized. Subsequent classroom observations support those 
findings. 
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Additional program support is provided through QIE including funds for 
materials, two and one-half teachers for Spanish instruction, and two ESOL 
teachers. The principle indicated that there was a total of eight bilingual 
persons on his staff with at least one at eacn grade level. 

The MCPS Program of Studies , as well as the Spanish program, is delivered in a 
structured environment with most of the instruction conducted in self- 
contained classrooms. The curriculum consists of reading, mathematics, 
English language arts, social studies, and science. Students receive 
aduitional instruction in physical education, art, and music. In music, upper 
grade level students are able to receive lessons in guitar or recorder. New 
programs and materials which have been implemented over the last two years 
include the following: 

o The Instructional System in Mathematics with computer terminal 
assessments 

o The Zaner/Bloser Handwriting Program for Grades 1-4 

o The .Houghton Mifflin Reading Series for Grades K-6 

These programs have also been supplemented with a variety of new kits in math 
and social studies. Other innovations include more team teaching which allows 
the school to combine the particular skills and strengths of all staff members. 

PINEY BRANCH ELEMENTARY (4-6) 

An exemplary scie'nce program is the school's major magnet feature. It is a 
program resulting from the concerted effort of the science task force formed 
in the spring of 1977 and charged with the responsibility of producing a 
detailed written description of a science curriculum. This committee was 
composed of the principal of the school, parents, teachers, science 
specialists, supervisors from the area and central offices, and a representa- 
tive from the (QIE) team. A special science teacher was hired to plan, 
coordinate, and direct ':he schoolwide science program. Other resources and 
support were supplied In the form of additional funds for materials and 
equipment, staff training, and aides. 

The program includes both the biological and physical sciences developed 
around the Science Curriculum Improvement Study (SCIS) and supplemented with 
special units from the Elementary Science Study (ESS) and Concepts in Science 
(CIS) programs. The program emphasizes a 'liands on" approach using 
observation and experimentation as the primary modes for instruction. 

Originally the program content was presented to the upper grades (5 and 6) in 
a two-year sequence consisting of three 12-week units of study each year. The 
program has since evolved to 4 units of 9-week duration* The content includes 
units such as Energy Sources, Communities, Batteries and Bulbs, Ecosystem, and 
Models. Plans for the 1980-91 school year include a unit on machines. 

The fourth grade program has 9-week units in environments, relative position 
and motion, and a third unit consisting of two shorter presentations in sound 
and ligh'c. Additional topics such as weather, pendulums, kitchen physics, and 
geology are explored in the fourth unit as time permits. 
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The majority of the instruction is conducted within each open-space teaching 
station by the classroom teacher; however, individual classes are also taught 
in the science laboratory on a rotating basis. The special science teacher 
therefore, teaches miniunits and laboratory lessons to all students. 

The school encourages the integration of science in all subject areas and 
promotes several schoolwide activities. An example of this is the spring 
horticulture project. In this project each class module participated in a 
comprehensive series of botanical activities, i.e., growing flowers and 
vegetables under different environmental conditions. 

The science program is further augmented by several outside field trips and 
guest lecturers . The number of science-related trips is greater than that 
considered the normal quota for other schools. Included in these trips are 
excursions to Brookside Nature Center, Brookside Botanic Gardens, the Thomas 
Edison building, and other places of scientific interest. School-based 
presentations included demonstrations by PEPCO, the Franklin Institute of 
Science, National Bureau of Standards (NBS), and the Smithsonian Institute. 

In the 1980-81 year the Gifted/Talented program frmo Takoma Part continues 
into Piney Branch. 

Other special features Included in the science program for students 
demonstrating high ability and/or interest in science are special enrichment 
activities coordinated by the special science teacher. Included among these 
activities are the Gifted Science Project which provides materials and mentors 
for approximately 40 students; the Science and Technology Enrichment Program 
(STEP) consisting of seminars and demonstrations by experts from the National 
Bureau of Standards in which over 80 students participated last year; and a 
special class for superior science students conducted by the science teacher 
to foster creativity and higher levels of thought processes. 

In addition to the Science Magnet Program, the school has several other very 
attractive features which are either fully ope-'itional or planned for the near 
future. One such feature is the indoor swimming pool which in used to provide 
14 weeks of swimming and water safety for all students. Another feature is 
the use of the Continuous Progress emphasis which is utilized by East Silver 
Spring Elementary to closely monitor individual student progress in 
reading/ language arts. The Continuous Progress emphasis is also incorporated 
into mathematics by using the Instructional System in Mathematics and its 
computer terminal support. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From this brief review of the programs in magnet schools, it is apparent that 
the magnet program features mandated on March 16, 1977 by the Board of 
Education for each of the schools have been put into practice. The variety of 
the programs, the enthusiasm of the teachers and staff, and the detailed 
attention to instruction observed during the school visits make all of these 
schools appear attractive. In addition to the mandated magnet programs, each 
school has a number of other features which may be perceived by parents as 
attractive supplements to the school program, as is true for many schools in 
MCPS* In fact, as noted above in Table 3.1, various schools share a number of 
similar features. The presence of such variety in the schools undoubtedly 
contributes to the attractiveness of the schools. 
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However, there are a number of characteristics of the nagnet school cluster 
which, while they may contribute to the attractiveness of any one school, may 
detract from the maximum desegregation effectiveness of the cluster as a 
whole. These characteristics may be considered cluster design features rather 
than specific school attributes. First, the fact that there are similar 
(though not identical) program features among schools detracts from the 
distinctiveness between schools, thus potentially reducing the drawing power 
of one school vis £ vis another. Yet the effectiveness of the magnet concept 
is based on there being differential attractions among schools throughout a 
cluster. Under extremes of program overlap among schools, there may exist 
quality programs throughout the cluster, and parents and teachers may be quite 
satisfied with their schools; but the presumably contented parents would not 
be highly motivated to seek something different in other schools. This 
condition would not promote voluntary transfers among schools for the purposes 
of desegregation. 

Second 9 most of the programs declared to be magnet program features had, in 
fact, already existed in the schools for several years. This condition allows 
the programs potentially to be more effective due to development of the staff 
and program over time. However, since the community was to some extent 
familiar with the school programs before the onset of the magnet program, we 
would expect the programs to generate less interest among parents than newly 
implemented program ideas. When this condition is combined with the fact that 
an open enrollment policy already existed throughout the area schools, we can 
see that several ingredients of a magnet schools program were already in 
operation. Thus, parents may not have been as interested in transfering their 
children as they would have been if a series of "new attractive programs** and 
a new open transfer policy had just been initiated. 

Third, the seven magnet schools cannot all draw pupils from one another. For 
Che magnet concept to operate most effectively, any one school should be able 
to enroll a pupil from any other school. In such a manner voluntary pupil 
transfers could best balance the minority group enrollments among schools. 
However, in the Takoma Park cluster, three lower elementary schools are 
designed to articulate with two other upper elementary schools. Such grade 
pairings among schools may well contribute to desegregation through mandatory 
articulation patterns. However, such desegregation could not be attributed to 
the magnet programs within those schools. 

Thus, while quality educational programs may be operating throughout the 
magnet school cluster, the structure of the cluster may be inhibiting to some 
extent the maximum desegregation effectiveness of the program. The extent to 
which the magnet school programs may be distinctively different from other 
nonmagnet schools and how knowledgeable and satisfied the parents were 
concerning their schools, are considered in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 



COMPARISON OF SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
IN MAGNET AND NONMAGNET SCHOOLS 

BACKGROUND 

For magnec school programs to promote voluntary desegregacion, they must have 
distinctive educational features which can potentially attract parents from 
outside the school's neighborhood* In Chapter III the fact was established 
that the magnet schools did have a variety of distinctive educational features 
which could attract parents* It was concluded that the differential 
attractiveness of the cluster schools relative to each other was limited to 
some extent by grade articulation patterns and by the fact that several of the 
schools did not inscigate new programs with the onset of the magnet plan but 
rather continued programs which had been in existence for several years* In 
this chapter the extent to which the magnet cluster schools have educational 
programs distinctively different from those found in nonmagnet schools in the 
same general area is examined* If no differences in the educational programs 
can be found between magnet and nonmagnet schools, then there can be little 
claim that the magnet program actually produced differentially attractive 
schools* However, to the extent that factors of educational quality are found 
more in magnet than in nonmagnet schools, it can be argued that the conditions 
for promoting voluntary desegregation by means of the magnet concept are 
present in the cluster schools* Thus, the magnet cluster is compared to a 
group of nearby nonmagnet schools on various aspects of educational quality* 

The definition of educational quality is, of course, the object of much 
debate* Most authorities agree that there is no one best way to educate 
children, but consensus on the effectiveness of any one technique is difficult 
to find* There are, however, a few dimensions which reviewers of a large 
number of studies tend to find more consistently associated with successful 
educational programs* These are the following; 

o More adults in the classroom 

o The presence of independently-spaced or small^-group instruction 
o Greater amounts of instructional time in a subject 

These factors, together with several other aspects of the school programs such 
as special inntructional materials, resources, or approaches to education, 
were identified for study in a sample of magnet and nonmagnet schools* The 
comparisons between magnet and nonmagnet schools also included levels of 
staffing in various classroom and support positions and teachers* reports 
about what they like or dislike about their schools* It should be emphasized 
that the features discussed here are considered inputs to the educational 
process as reported by teachers and are not instructional activities actually 
observed in the classrooms* However, these factors at least identify certain 
preconditions to implementing quality educational programs* 

METHOD 

A teacher questionnaire was developed to assess the school features identified 
above* The questionnaire asked teachers about a number of characteristics of 
each class which they taught throughout a typical week* Thus, indicators of 



educational quality could be analysed for each of the core curricular areas of 
math, reading. English language arts (ELA), social studies, and science* 

The questionnaire forms were circulated to all teachers in the seven magnet 
schools and a sample of seven nonmagnet schools in the same administrative 
area of the district* The 7 nonmagnet schools were selected at random from 
the 21 nonmagnet schools in the area* In the total sample of 14 schools, 
there were 290 teachers of grades kindergarten through six* The analyses 
below are based on 192 returns, producing a total response rate of 66.2 
percent. There vas no significant response bias due to ethnicity since the 
total sample was composed of 23*4 percent minorities, while the respondent 
sample consisted of 22*8 percent minority group teachers* Table 4*1 
susBarizes the response rates by schools and magnet status* 

TABLE 4*1 



Sample and Response Rate of Schools 
to Magnet Schools Teacher Questionnaire 



Magnet Schools 


Teachers 


Teachers 


Response 




Assigned 


Responding 


Rate 


East Silver Spring 


18 


11 


.61 


Four Comers 


1 0 

lo 




• 72 


Highland View 


23 


22 


• 96 


vajcv lew 


^0 


Q 
O 


« j1 


Piney Branch 


28 


18 


,64 


Rolling Terrace 


17 


13 


.76 


Takoma Park 


26 


23 


.88 


Subtotal 


156 


108 


.692 


Nonmagnet Schools 








Cannon Road 


21 


16 


.76 


Westover 


23 


11 


.48 


Georgian Forest 


19 


17 


.89 


Areola 


15 


8 


.53 


Glenallen 


21 


15 


.71 


Strathmore 


19 


11 


.58 


New Hampshire Estates^ 


16 


6 • 


.38 


Subtotal 


134 


84 


.627 


Total 


290 


192 


.662 


^This school conducted an 


iad<tpeadeaC 


magnet program 


not structured as 



part of zxxy magnet clustert 
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Teacher Background 



An iotportant aspect of the schools, apart from the instructional program, is 
the background of the teaching staff. The teachers were asked on the 
questionnaire to report their areas of certification, of extra training, years 
of experience, and their ethnic type. 

The data in Table 4.2 suggest that the background and experience of the 
teachers in the magnet and nonmagnet schools are largely similar. The magnet 
schools do, however, have a higher percentage of minorities on their staffs 
(28.2 percent) than do the nonmagnet schools (17.7 percent). In addition, the 

TABLE 4.2 



Comparison of Teacher Background in 
Magnet and Nonmagnet Schools 







Ma^,net Schools 


Nonmagnet Schools 


Percentage 


Sample 


25.0 


19.7 


Minority Staff 


Total Group 


28.2 


17.7 



Percentage Certified; 



ElemenCary 


65.7 


81.2 


E«rly Educacion 


25.9 


22.4 


Speci«l EducaCion 


6.5 


8.2 


Secondary 


10.2 


3.5 


Reading 


10.2 


7.1 


Art 


3.7 


3.5 


Music 


5.6 


4.7 


Physical EducaCion 


3.7 


1.2 


Science 


1.9 


1.2 


Mach 


1.9 


1.2 


Foreign Language 


7.4 


0.0 



Percentage Extra Training in; 



ESOL/Bilingual 12.0 7.1 

Foreign Language 13.0 5.9 

Gifttd/Talented 30.6 30.6 

Science 20.4 21.4 

Dramatics 25.0 20.0 

Music 19.4 16.5 

Physical Education 11.1 11.8 
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Percentage Years of Experience; 

1 - 4 13.4 6.6 

5-14 57.7 50.0 

15 - 24 21.6 30.3 

25 - 34 5.2 10.5 

35 ♦ 2.1 2.6 
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proportion of ceachers with less than five years of experience is twice as 
high in the nignet schools (13.4 percent) as it is in the nonmagnet schools 
(6.6 percent). ine two groups are roughly comparable in teachers* training 
and certification; however, magnet schools' teachers hold fewer elementary 
and more secondary teaching certificates and indicate somewhat more training 
and cert ficat ion in the foreign language, bilingual, and reading areas. 

INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES AND APPROACHES 

One aspect of the schools which is intended to make magnet school programs 
more attractive is the offering of special features or distinctive approaches 
not found in other schools* A number of such approaches were described in 
detail as they appeared in the magnet schools; however, no such description 
was presented for the nonmagnet schools. In the questionnaire teachers were 
asked to report for each of their classes whether or not they employed a 
number of distinctive approaches or any of the several supplementary 
instructional resources* The percentages of teachers who responded in the 
affirmative are reported in Tables 4.3 and 4.4 for the magnet and nonmagnet 
groups separately. Across the five core curricular areas, the number of 
respondents for any one item ranged from 40 to 65. 

The data in Table 4.3 suggest that while many of the special educational 
approaches found in magnet schools can also be found in riomnagnet schools, 
several approaches are significantly more prevalent in magnet schools. 
Exposure to and use of a foreign language was virtually absent in the 
nonmagnet schools, while in the magnet schools che use of a foreign language 
ranged from 3 to 13 percent of the teachers across the five core, curricular 
areas. These classes are accounted for most by the French Immersion program 
in Four Comers elementary school and also by the Spanish Bilingual programs 
in Rolling Terrace and Oak View schools. Advanced placement and 
gifted/talented classes were more prevalent in magnet schools, particularly in 
math, reading, and ELA where one quarter to one third of the teachers 
indicated the presence of advanced placement or G/T students. In social 
studies and science, only about 2 percent of the nonmagnet teachers indicated 
this program feature, while 18 to 22 percent of the magnet teachers responded 
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TABLE 4.3 



PercenCage of Teachers Who Use a Given InsCrucCional Approach 
in a Given SubjecC in MagneC and NonmagneC Schools 









SUBJECT 




• 


Approach 


MaCh 


Reading ELA Social SCudies 


Science 



Foreign 
Language 





Advanced Placement 




29.0 


G/T ' 




14.8 


Structured- 


64.7 


60.9 


Self-ConCained 


61.7 


55.6 


Cross-CulCural 


14.7 




Emphasis 


10.0 


© 


Teacher 


20.6 


21.7 


Teaming 


21.7 


25.9 


SCudenC Learning 


17.7 


15.9 


Con C races 


13.3 


27.8 



.05 
.00 



53.3 
51.7 





19.1 
23.6 

8.8 

9.1 




19.4 
19.6 

10.5 
7.8 



NoCe: MagneC-nonnagneC contrasts circled are 

sCaCisCically significant at Che .05 level, 



Key; MagneC 

NonmagneC 
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in Che affirmacive Co Chis issue. In reading and ELA, significanCly more 
magnec Chan nonmagnec Ceachers indie aCed Che use of cross*culCural macerials 
or emphasis. 

One of Che magneC school programs described in ChapCer III wa^ a Cradicionally 
scrucCured, self-conCained academic program. However, beCween 43 and 65 
percenC of all magneC and nonmagneC ceachers across all five curricular areas 
indicaCed Chac they used a sCruc Cured, self-conCained learning approach in Che 
classroom. In pare, chis high level of response may reflecC a lack of 
specificicy in Che icem on Che Ceacher quescionnaire. There may be a wide 
laCtiCude of classroom organizacions and approaches which Ceachers feel 
juscified in calling "sCrucCured. " This does noC necessarily mean ChaC Che 
Highland View school's sCrucCured program is not unique in ics approach, buC 
ic does suggesc ChaC a sCrucCured program' s claim Co discincciveness would 
have Co be based on fairly explicic conCrasCs wich whac is apparenCly a 
Cypical approach in many schools. 

To a cerCain exCenC Che presence of addicional or supplemenCal resources and 
macerials in Che classroom suggescs educacional qualicy. Of course, 
"hardware" in and of icself cannoC conCribuCe Co learning wichouc Che guidance 
of a Caacher ; however, Ceachers of innovacive or unique programs may be 
expecced Co draw upon a more diverse sec of resources • Thus, Ceachers were 
asked Co indicaCe Che exCenC Co which Chey make use of a number of learning 
macerials in cheir classrooms. The daCa in Table 4.4 suggesc thac many such 
macerials were found abouC equally in boCh magneC and nonmagneu schools. In 
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Che math courses, however, a sigaificanCly greater percentage of magnet 
teachers indicated the use of extra classroom kits and audiovisual aids, as 
well as a higher percentage of computer terminal useage. In ELA courses the 
magnet teachers also cited a significantly higher useage of audiovisual aids 
and individual skills checklists. In general, then, the data on curricular 
approaches and materials suggest that pupils in the Takoma Park Cluster are 
exposed to a somewhat wider range of educational programs and materials than 
those in the nonmagnet schools. 

TABLE 4,4 

Percentage of Magnet and Nonmagnet Teachers Who Use a Given 
Instructional Resource in a Given Subject 



Materials 



Classroom 
Kits 

Lab 



Audiovisual Aids 



Supplementary 
Texts 



Math 




SUBJECT 
Reading ELA 



Social Studies 



72.3 
59,2 

30,4 
16,7 

62,3 
46,3 

60,9 
61,1 



63,3 
46,7 

11,7 
15,0 

/68T3\ 
^83; 

61,7 
51,7 




76,5 
65,5 

58,8 
70,9 



Science 



74.6 
66.7 

22,4 
11,8 

67,1 
56,9 

53,7 
60,8 



Textbook 
Series 

Skills 
Checklist 

Computer 
Terminals 



54.4 
55.0 

35,3 
36,7 

2.9 
6.7 



63.8 
66.7 

31.9 
31.5 



48.3 
55.0 



33.8 
40.0 

10.3 
9.1 



35.8 
37.3 

4.5 
7.8 



Note: Magnet-nonmagnet contrasts circled are 

statistically significant at the .05 level. 



Key: Magnet 

Nonmagnet 



ADULTS IN THE CALSSR0(»1 

The number of adults assisting the teacher in the classroom may be considered 
another aspect of educational quality. While the stereotype of an elementary 
school classroom has one teacher in front of a class of 26 pupils, that type 
of classroom is difficult to find in Montgomery County, Or, if it is found, 
it may be rearranged during the next class period. To the extent that a 
teacher is supported by other adults in the classroom, the teacher may 
delegate certain instructional and monitoring activities and become a more 
effective manager of a variety of simultaneous learning activities in the 
class. Such an arrangement implies smaller instructional groupings and more 
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individualized attention. In addition, more specialized assistance may be 
available in the form of resource room teachers and specialists. To examine 
this i;isue, the teacher questionnaire aske|d teachers to indicate the amount of 
time they were assisted by other adults in their various classes. The data in 
Table 4.5 indicate the percentage of teachers in the magnet and nonmagnet 
groups who reported that they were assisted at least once per week or more by 
the following types of adults: high school students, parents, instructional 
aides; special education or resource room teachers, or another classroom 
teacher. 

TABLE 4.5 

Percentage of Teachers Who Are Assisted by Another 
Type of Adult in the Classroom for Different Subjects 







SUBJECT 








Type of AdulC 


MaCh 


Reading 


ELA 


Social SCudy 


Science 


High School 


36.2 


28.9 


33.3 


28.0 


42.2 


SCudenCs 


23.8 


16.2 


20.5 


17.1 


39.2 



Parent 



Instructional 
Aide 

Resource Room 
Teacher 

Another 
Teacher 



37.'; 
23.? 

/8o7o\ 

37.7 
27.8 

34.0 
21.9 



® 

58.0 
40.0 

32.6 
32.1 



39.0 
27.8 

© 

44.7 
33.3 

25.7 
23.3 




22.2 
14.8 




Note: Magnet nonmagnet contrasts circled are 

statistically significant at the .05 level. 



Key: Magnet 
Nonmagne t 



In all of the five core curricular areas, more magnet than nonmagnet school 
teachers reported the assistance of all types of adults. The greatest 
contrast was for instructional aides . Magnet school teachers reported the 
presence of aides in 52 to 80 percent of their classes, especially in the 
areas of reading and mathi whereas the nonmagnet teachers* reports of aides 
rang'M from 28 to 58 percent. Resource room teachers assisted magnet school 
teachers in about one third of their science and social studies classes, while 
the same form of assistance was reported in only about 10 percent of the 
nonmagnet classes. Also , parents in the classroom were significantly more 
frequent in magnet school reading classes (42 percent) than in nonmagnet 
schools (17.7 percent). For both groups of Csachers, whea aides and resource 
room teachers were present, they tended to be more frequent in reading, math, 
or BLA clasps than in social studies or science. 

These data suggest that a child attending school in the Takoroa Park Cluster 
would more likely att^.nd classes in which there were more adults, particularly 
aides, and particularly in reading and math, than would be so in the nonmagnet 
O ^ schoolc. This pattern may also suggesc more small-group or individulaized 
instruction, a ^opic to which this study now turns. 




GROUPING METHODS WITHIN CLASSROOM 

Few would argue with Che assertion thaC individual instruction enhances pupil 
learning; however, it is equally obvious that no school system can match its 
instructional levels to each individual student's pertormance level. 
Inevitably, where attempts are made to individualize instruction, the 
instruction is delivered to groups of students whose ability levels are 
approximately similar, whether that be to a whole .lass, or subgroups within 
class, or even individually to pupils under special conditions. Of course, 
the smaller the instructional group, the more- responsive the teacher can be to 
individual learning needs. 

In several of the magnec schools, part of their magnet program was to provide 
pupils with individualized, continuous progress instruction, yet these schools 
often grouped children for instructional purposes. At the same time, even 
though the traditionally structured, self-^contained cla^^rooms come closest to 
the stereotype of whole-class instruction, their teachers too employed 
subgroupings of pupils on occasion. Thus, some indication of classroom 
grouping strategies may provide more information about the extent of 
individualization in teaching than would be suggested by the general label of 
a curricular approach. It is for that reason that items were included in the 
teacher questionnaire asking teachers to indicate the frequency with which 
they utilized different grouping strategies within their various classes. The 
questionnaire- asked about the following grouping methods: large clashes (more 
than one class at a time), whole class, small groups within class* and 
individualized or independent learning. 

TABLE 4.6 

Percentage of Time Which Various Grouping Methods 
Are Utilized in Classrooms for Care Curriculum 



Instructional 
Grouping Method 



Math 



SUBJECT 
Reading ELA 



Social Studies 



Science 



Large Groups 

Whole Class 

Small Groups 

Individual 
Independent 





1.68 


1.96 


1.65 


1.73 


2.69 




3.16 




4.0 


3.2 


3.6 


3.2 


2.7 


2.6 


2.3 


2.4 



1.80 
1.92 

3.65 
4.09 




NoCe: Magnet -nonmagnec conCrasCs circled are 

sCaCisCically significanc aC che .05 level. 



Key : Magxiet 
NonmagneC 
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Scale 6<"Always 

5"More than 75% 
4-512 - 75Z 
42 3-252 - 502 

2-12 - 242 
1 -Never 



The data in Table 4.6 indicate (on a scale of 1 to 6) the average frequency 
with which magnet and nonmagnet teachers reported the use of different 
instructional groupings in their classes. In general, for both magnet and 
nonmagnet classes, small groups within class was the most frequent grouping 
strategy, followed next by whole class instruction. In addition, smaller 
groupings were used more for the basic skills areas than for social studies or 
science. However, the contrast between magnet and nonmagnet schools indicates 
that magnet classes employed small group instruction in reading and math 
significantly more often than nonmagnet classes. Similarly, the magnet math 
classes were more frequently individualized than the nonmagnet classes. 
Conversely, whole cl^ss instruction was utilized significantly more often in 
the nonmagnet schools than i' the magnet schools for reading and math. 

This pattern corresponds with the finding of more adults assisting teachers in 

magnet school classrooms. For whatever reasons, where more adults are 

available in the classrooms, the instruction in those classrooms can be more 
individualized. 

AMOUNT OF INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 

The amount of time spent on instruction is an intuitively meaningful aspect of 
educational quality, and reviews of many educational evaluations also suggest 
that increased ''time on task" is associated with greater learning. To examine 
this issue, the teacher questionnaire asked teachers to indicate for each of 
their classes the duration of the class meetings and the number of times the 
class met per week. By multiplying these two items, the number of minutes of 
instruction delivered per week by each teacher for each of the five core 
curricular areas was estimated. The average minutes of instruction in each of 
the core curricular areas is displayed in Table 4.7 for magnet and nonmagnet 
school groups. 

TABLE 4.7 



Average Minutes of Instruction Per Week 
In the Core Curricular Areas 





MaCh 


S„U B.J E 
Reading 


^e£a 


Social SCudies 


Science 


MagneC 
Schools 


202 


266 


206 


186 


170 


NonnugneC 
Schools 


213 


250 


238 


171 


156 



The data in Table 4.7 indicated no significant differences between magnet and 
nonoagnet groups. *Both groups devoted more time to reading and math than to 
social studies and sciencr.. Although the magnet school mean for reading was 
slightly higher, the nonmagnet mean for ELA was slightly higher, ao that the 
total time spent on reading and language differe'i between the two groups by 
only about three minutes per day on the average . Thus, uhe educational 
quality of magnet and nonmagnet schools is similar with respect to 
instructional time in the core curriculum. 



TEACHER CCMCENTS ABOUT THEIR SCHOOLS 

The aspects of the school which teachers like or dislike are not necessarily 
synonymous with program quality. However, teachers, as practitioners of their 
craft and the primary agents of the school, have the most immediate knowledge 
of what afiects their teaching for better or worse. A summary of teacher 
opinions about what they like or dislike about their schools can at least 
identify important conditions surrounding the implementation of educational 
programs. Where teacher comments coincide with other types of information 
about educational programs, they acquire mor«j meaning as indicators of 
educational quality. Thus, on the teacher questionnaire, the respondents were 
asked, in an open-ended question, what they liked most and disliked most about 
their schools. Space was provided for up to three responses per item. The 
written comments were reviewed at the completion of the survey and categorized 
according to the most frequently mentioned topics. The major themes coded for 
the analysis were the following: 

o School curriculum and program 

o Working relationships between school personnel 

o School staff (quantity and quality) 

o Materials 

o Parents 

o Organizational quality or amount 

Any one of these topics could have been mentioned as a "like" or a "dislike" 
item. The data are summarized in Figure 4.1 as the- number of magnet and 
nonmagnet schools in which ft least 25 perent of the teachers commented on a 
topic, either favorably or unfavorably. The number of schools with this level 
of favorable comments is «iisplayed above the zero point, and the number with 
unfavorable comments on eacli topic extends below the line. 

For both magnet and nonmagnet schools, the topics commented on most favorably 
were school program, working relationships, and staff. Although the overall 
profile of topics was similar across groups, more magnet schools (five) than 
nonmagnet schools (two) commented favorably on their schools' programs; and 
all seven of the magnet schools endorsed their staff, while four of the 
nonmagnet schools responded as favorably to the topic of staff. This pattern 
may seem to suggest that magnet teachers hold their school programs in higher 
regard than nonmagnet teachers. This may be true for most of the magnet 
schools; however, one of the schools in which at least 25 percent of the 
teachers endorsed Van school program also had at least 25 percent of the 
teachers commenting unfavorably on the school program, and two of the magnet 
schools with favorable responses to staff also indicated unfavorable responses 
to staff. A finding of both favorable and unfavorable comments on a topic 
within a school at least indicates variations in teacher opinions and at most 
may suggest a certain amount of conflict within the school. Two of the magnet 
schools and three of the nonmagnet schools indicated such differences of 
opinion about school staff. The detailed comments regarding school staff 
indicated that in three of the nonmagnet schools teachers complained about the 
lack of aides, while this comment was not found in any of the magnet schools. 
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Rgure 4.1 

NUMBER OF MAGNET AND NONMAGNET 
SCHOOLS IN IN WHICH 25 PERCENT OR 
MORE OF THE TEACHERS COMMENTED ON 
AN ISSUE. 



TYPE OF COMMENT 




(a) Otnotw a lack of quality 

(b) Danotat a lack of quantity 

IMagnat 
Non Magnat 



♦ 

To a certain extent, then, the lower useage of aides in the nonmagnet classes 
discussed earlier appears as a problem area in the teachers' comments about 
their schools. 

These data in part reflect aspects of school quality, but more directly they 
indicate the working atmosphere within school buildings. It may be assumed 
that the more favorably teachers perceive their work environments, the better 
they will be able to conduct their teaching. The data here indicate that all 
of the magnet schools and most of the nonmagnet schools view their staff and 
working relationships favorably. In addition , a greater number of magnet 
schools have programs which elicited favorable comments from many teachers. 
The unfavorable comments most prevalent included lack of aides in the 
nonmagnet schools and too much paperwork in both magnet and nonmagnet 
schools. In all fairness to the schools, it should be noted that most of the 
complaints about paperwork referred to the completion of the teacher 
questionnaire itsel f . 

STAFTING PATTERNS IN THE SCHOOLS 

The number of teachers, aides, and other support personnel in a school may be 
seen as a correlate of educational quality. Empirical data which express the 
relationship between adults in the school (usually rendered as class size) and 
the educational outcomes of the school at times find no differences in the 
schools* results, at times find benefits attributable to smaller classes, and 
sometimes reveal conflicting relationships. However, there persists in the 
minds of educators, parents, and researchers confidence in the belief that 
teachers can teach better and children can learn better in classrooms which 
are not overcrowded. Moat parents would rather send taeir children to schools 
with small classroom sizes if given the choice, and tnis priority recently 
prompted the Board of Education to enact measures to limit the size of classes 
in many subj*»wts. Thus, there is much interest in the ratio of pupils to 
adults in a school. 

The Board of Education mandate which created the Takoma Park Cluster magnet 
schools did not specify that more staff would be assigned to the magnet 
schools. However, even though there was no a priori reason to expect 
pupil/staff ratios to vary between magnet and nonmiignet schools, tht 
inevitable variations in staffing between schools due to school sizes, 
enrollment changes, and the presence of other different programs tend to 
produce variations in the pupil /staff ratios. It was possible to determine 
from existing records the number and types of staff assigned to the seven 
magnet and the seven nonmagnet schools over the last five years. The ratio of 
total teachers and total aides per enrollments in the two groups of schools is 
sumnarized below in the Figure 4.?, and the numbers of teachers and aides are 
indicated in Table 4.8 from one year prior to the magnet program up to the 
last school year. 
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Figura 4.2 

RATIO OF PUPILS TO AIDES AND TEACHERS 




It is apparent from Figure 4.2 that the magnet and nonmagnet schools were 
staffed at very nearly the same levels of teachers. For both groups there has 
been a very slow improvement in class size from close to 25 pupils per teacher 
to about 22 pupils per teachers over the last* five years. With respect to 
aides, however, the magnet and nonmagnet staffing histories do differ. In the 
year just prior to the start of the magnet schools program, both groups of 
schools had an average of at ' 80 pupils per aide. Since that time the ratio 
of pupils per aide has become ceadily more favorable in the magnet schools to 
a low of about 40 pupils per aide in 1980. In the nonmagnet schools, the 
ratio remained high for two more years and declined significantly to about 65 
pupils per aide in 1980. These data from staff records corroborate the 
teacher reports from the magnet schools Chat there were significantly more 
aides supporting them in the classrooms than was true for the nonmagnet 
teachers (Table 4.5) and from the greater number of nonmagnet teachers 
reporting that they did not like the lack of aides in their schools 
(Figure 4.1). 

Since there were no extra resources for staffing made available for the 
purposes of the magnet schools, it is of interest to determine the source of 
the greater number of aides in the magnet school cluster. The number of 
teachers and aides for each group of schools is indicated in Table 4.8 
separately for regular classroom personnel and personnel allocated through 
Title I funds. These data make it clear that the number of regular teacher 
aides assigned to both groups of schools was approximately similar across the 
last five years, while the number of Title I aides assigned to the magnet 
cluster schools always exceeds that assigned to nonmagnet schools and in the 
last year was increased dramatically from 18 Title I aides in the .^luster in 
1979 to 39 in 1980. Thus, as noted above, pupils attending scho-^l in the 
magnet cluster have a higher probability of attending classes in which there 
are. aore adults supporting the instructional program, even though this feature 
arises not from the presence of the magnet school program per se but from the 
higher levels of participation of the magnet schools in Title I. 

TAIILE 4.8 



Categories of Staff Assigned to Seven Magnet 
And Seven Nonmagnet Schools, FY76 to FY80 







FISCAL 


YEAR 






1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


Classroom 


121 


107 


114 


114 


112 


Teachers 


120 


125 


111 


116 


112 


Title I 


0 


0 


3 


7 


3 


Teachers 


0 


0 


8 


5 


2 


Regular 


24 


21 


24 


27 


22 


Aides 


28 


24 


23 


18 


22 


Title I 


18 


13 


16 


in 


39 


Aides 


6 


7 


7 


10 


11 



Key: Magnet 

Nonmagnet 



CONCLUSIONS 



This comparison of school programs has atCempCed to determine the extent to 
which magnet and nonmagnet schools differ on certain aspects of school 
quality. If the magnet schools have higher levels of various indicators of 
educational qualities, there is reason to expect parents potentially to 
transfer their children into them; while if the level of magnet and nonmagnet 
school programs is similar, then the conditions for a magnet school cluster 
may not be present* The data presented here indicate that the magner school 
cluster does have higher levels of several features such as: 

o More adults supporting teachers in the classroom 

o Smaller instructional groupings 

o A broader range of educational approaches 

o Wider useage of extra or supplementary learning materials 

In addition, when teachers report aspects of their schools which they like, 
the magnet school teachers inore often cite school program characteristics than 
do nonmagnet teachers* 

Thus, it would appear that the magnet schools' emphasis on developing quality 
educational programs has generally produced attractive educational programs 
with wiiich teachers are more satisfied* For the most part, these program 
attractions have been produced without additional expenditures ot £und$ in the 
schools. Where additional funds for the schools have resulted in higher 
levels of staffing, they have come from greater Title I allocations to the 
magnet schools rather than from specifically ma^et program resources* 

The extent to which the magnet schools' program affected parents' knowledge of 
and satisfaction with their schools and the transfer ections which parents 
took in response to the program is examined in the following chapter. 
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Chapter V 

PARENT'S KNOWLEDGE OF AND SATISFACTION WITH SCHOOLS 



BACKGROUND 

As an aid to desegregation, the magnet schools' concept depends upon parents' 
voluntarily transferring their children from one school to another. Thus, the 
success of the magnet schools' concept as an aid to desegregation depends in 
part upon parents' knowledge about the magnet schools, their satisfaction with 
program offerings in the magnet schools, and the volume of transfer requests 
that they submit. To the extent that parents are poorly informed, or too few 
parents are well*inf ormed about the magnet schools' plan, there can be no 
basis for infonud choice among schools. Similarly, to the extent that 
t>arents are dissatisfied with program offerings in the magnet schools , they 
will lack the incentive to voluntarily transfer their children from one school 
to another. Finally, knowledge about the magnet schools' concept and 
satisfaction with program offerings in the magnet schools will not necessarily 
produce a successful voluntary desegregation program. There must also be 
transfer requests. In short, each of these factors must be present for a 
voluntary desegregation effort to be successful. The analyses in this chapter 
describe these three aspects of the magret program and their implications for 
desegregation. 

METHODS 

The analysis of parent knowledge of and satisfaction with the schools was 
based upon data gathered from a telephone survey* A questionnaire included in 
the Appendix was developed around the issues discussed above. The basic areas 
covered by the questionnaire were the following: 

o Knowledge of own child' s school program and that of other 

neighborhood schools 
o Aspects of the schools which are liked or disliked, together with 

suggestions for improving the schools 
o Previous requests to transfer the child to another school 

The sample was drswn from the seven magnet schools and the eight nonmagnet 
schools. Fvm the school system data base , a listing was obtained of the 
telephone numbers, ethnic type, and grade level of all children in the 15 
sampled schools. The total enrollment was 5,222. From this population a 5 
percent .^s^.ple, stratified by ethnic type within school, was selected at 
random. 

Interviewers were given a listing of telephone numbers for each school grouped 
by grade level within ethnic type. For each cell in the sample frame, a grade 
level was selected at rariom, then a telephone number was randomly selected 
within that group. If crntact with a parent was not made after three call 
attempts, the case was replaced through the same procedures. The final sample 
of 260 respondents composed of 120 magnet and 140 nonmagnet parents, was 
obtained after having made 340 selections. 
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PARENTS' KNOWLEDGE OF THE MAGNET SCHOOLS PROGRAM 



Parents' knowledge about the magnet schools* program was analyzed in the 
following ways: 1) familarity with the term ""magnet schools* program," 2) 
knowledge about the magnet school their child is attending, and 3) knowledge 
about other magnet schools in their area. Each of th^.ae three aspects of 
parents' knowledge is considered in the following paragraphs. 

Knowledge of the Term "Magnet School" 

An important part of the magnet schools' plan is to inform parents through 
open houses, mailed materials, and other media about Che program options 
available throughout the magnet cluster. Thus, if these information campaigns 
are successful, the majority of magnet parents should at least be familiar 
with the term "magnet schools' program." Hence, parents' responses to the 
survey quescion "Have you ever heard of the magnet schools program?" can be 
regarded as one measure of their knowledge about magnet schools. Table 5.1 
shows the percentage of parents who said that they had heard of the magnet 
schools' program. 

TABLE 5.1 

Percentage of Parents Who Said They Had Heard of the Magnet School Program 



Magnet Status 
Ethnic Status Magnet Nonmagnet 

Majority 82 30 

Minority 64 23 

Total 73 27 



Overall, 73 percent of the magnet parents and 27 percent of the nonmagnet 
parents said that they have heard of the magnet schools' program. Thus, the 
information campaigns in the magnet cluster appear to have been effective. In 
addition to reaching their intended audience, the ad campaigns are apparently 
also reaching a number Of the nonmagnet parents to whom they are not 
specifically directed. 

However, while 82 percent of the majority parents indicated that they had 
heard of the magnet schools' program, only 64 percent of the minority parents 
did so. This may suggest that the ad campaigns in the magnet cluster are not 
equally effective in reaching majority and minority parents. 

Differentially effective ad campaigns are undersirable because a fully 
effective magnet schools' plan should have both minority and majority parents 
submit transfer requests for their children. 

Table 5.2 shows the methods by which parents learned about the magnet schools 
program. 

1 
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Table 5.2 



Media Through Which the Magnet Schools Program Was 
Comnunicated to Those Parents Who Had Heard of Magnet Schools 



Typ€ 








Med iun 








of 


Distributed 


News- 


School 


Open 


Other 


PTA 


Other 


Parent 


Brochures 


paper 


Staff 


House 


Parents 


Meetings 


Magnec 


67% 


171 


112 


52 


112 


12 


142 


Nonmagnet 


212 


292 


132 


12 


162 


132 


242 



In the magnet cluster, the most frequently reported source of information 
about the magnet schools' program was mailed brochures with 67 of the magnet 
parents reporting this as an information source. The proportions of magnet 
parents polled on this question who learned of the magnet schools' program 
through open houses and PTA meetings were 5 percent and 1 percent 
respectively. Open houses and PTA meetings are supposed to be two of the 
primary dissemination methods used in the magnet schools to publicize the 
various program offerings.. However, these dissemination strategies seem to be 
reaching few parents. Indeed, the magnet /nonmagnet contrast in Table 5.2 
suggests that PTA meetings served as a better information dissemination device 
in the nonmagnet cluster^ where 13 percent of the parents heard about the 
magnet achools program this way, than in the magnet cluster where only 1 
percent of the parents learned of the program in this fashion. 

In an analysis of these data by majority /minority status, within the magnet 
group, it was found that brochures had reached 76 percent of the minority 
parents and 60 percent of the majority parents, while newspapers and other 
media had reached 21 percent of the minority parents and 48 percent of the 
majority parents. Thus, mailed materials and brochures were relatively more 
efficacious for minority parents than other media, whereas a mixture 6f 
several communication channels were effective for majority parents. 

In sumnary, a large proportion of the magnet parents have at least heard of 
the magnfet schools' program, and a greater proportion of majority parents than 
minority parents have heard of it. The most frequently reported vehicle of 
information about the magnet schools' program is mailed materials, and a 
greater proportion of minority parents than majority parents reported hearing 
about the program in this manner. 

Magnet Parents' Knowledge About Their Own School 

If the information campaigns in the magnet cluster are operating effectively, 
then, in addition to having heard of the magnet schools' program, magnet 
parents should be aware that their school is a magnet school and aware of a 
specific magnet feature in their school. The responses to these questions are 
illustrated in Table 5.3. 
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TABLE 5.3 



Level of Knowledge of Magnet Schools for Magnet Parents 





Percentage of Magnet 


parents Who Know: 


Type of 


That Their School 


A Magnet Program 


Parent 


Was a Magnet 


Feature of Their School 


Majority 


75 


48 


Minority 


53 


24 


Total 


64 


36 



Overall, 64 percent of the magnet parents were aware that their school was 
part of the magnet schools' program. This means that over one-third (36 
percent) of the magnet parents in the study did not know that their own school 
was part of the magnet schools' program. Furthermore » proportionately more 
minority parents (47 percent) than majority parents (25 percent) were unaware 
that their school was part of the magnet schools' program. 

Overall, only 36 percent of the magnet parents studied could name a specific 
magnet feature of their school. Once again relatively fewer minority parents 
(24 percent) than majority parents (48 percent) knew their own school's magnet 
programs • 

Thus, although the information campaigns in the magnet cluster are producing a 
certain amount of familiarity with the term "magnet schools' program,^ these 
campaigns are much less successful at providing magnet parents, and especially 
minority parents, with specific information about their own school's magnet 
program. 

Knowledge of Other Schools 

/ If the information campaigns in the magnet cluster are operating effectively, 

then, in addition to their general knowledge about the magnet schools' program 
and their more specific knowledge about their own magnet school, magnet 
parents should also know something about the other magnet schools in the 
cluster ; otherwise they would have no basis for informed choice among 
schools. To evaluate how effectively the magnet schools' program is providing 
parents with information about other magnet schools, parents were asked about 
their neighborhood schools. Once again, parents' knowledge was analyzed in 
several ways: 1) ability to name another school, 2) specific knowledge of 
another f«cnool, and 3) visits to another school. Each of these aspectj of 
parents' knowledge of other schools is examined in the following paragraphs. 
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TABLE 5.4 



Percentage of Parents Within Groups Who Could Name 
Another Local School 



Type of 






Type of 


ParenC 




School 




Magnet 






NonmagneC 


Named 


Majority 


Minority 


Combined 


Major icy 


Minority Combined 


Magnet 


54 


39 


47 


8 


13 11 


Nonmagnet 


15 


7 


11 


46 


36 42 


Combined 


59 • 


44 


52 


49 


43 47 



Table 5.4 shows the percentage of parents who could name a neighborhood school 
other than the one their child is currently attending. 



Of all the magnet parents, 47 percent could name another magnet school, while 
42 percent of the total nonmagnet group could name another nonmagnet school. 
This finding suggests that the ad campaigns in the magnet cluster — even 
though they are deliberately designed to inform magnet parents about the 
program offerings available throughout the magnet cluster — are not much more 
effective than the ordinary communication channels throughout the nonmagnet 
schools. 

Also from Table 3.4 » it appears that in both the magnet and nonmagnet groups, 
the majority parents are more often able to name another neighborhood school 
than are the minority parfnts. This ethnic difference is slightly larger in 
the magnet than in the nonmagnet group. 

Table 5.5 ranks the seven magnet schools with respect to the percentage of 
magnet parents who could name them. In general , Takoma. Park was named most 
frequently and Rolling Terrace was named least frequently. However, minority 
parents naaeo East Silver Spring most frequently and Highland View lea4t 
frequently. By comparison, majority parents named Takoma Park most frequently 
and Oakview least frequently. Thus» minority parents may be more familiar 
with East Silver Spring than any other school and less familiar with Highland 
View than any other school. Majority parents, by contrast, may be more 
familiar with Takoma Park and least familiar with Oakview. In other words, 
there is evidence of minor ethnic differences with respect to parents' 
familiarity with particular magnet schools. 
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TABLE 5.5 



Rank Order* of Mo«t KnoWn (1) to Least Known (7) Magnet Schools 
By Ethnic Type of Magnet Parent 









SCHOOL 










Park 


P ^ 1 1 V* r 


Piney 
Branch 


Four 
Comers 


Hi ffh I And 

View 


Oak 

wtt IV 

view 


Rol line 
Terrace 


Combined 


1 




3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Majority 


1 


2 


3.5 


3.5 


5 


6 


7 


Minority 


2 


1 


3.5 


5.5 


7 


5.5 


3.5 


^Decimals 


indicaCe cied 


ranks. 













An effective information campaign would impart not only the name of another 
school but also specific knowledge about other schools. Table 5.6 s>ows the 
percentage of parents who knew something specific about another neig \ orhood 
schocl*s progr^am* For the combined magnet group, only 38 percent f the 
parents knew something about another magnet school. About two third/, of the 
magnet parents are uninformed about the other schools in the magnet lUSter. 
Furthermore, the magnet /nonmagnet contrast shows that the proportion of all 
magriet parents who knew something about another magnet schow^ (38 percent) is 
the same as the proportion of all nonmagnet parents who knew something about 
another nonmagnet school (38 percent). This suggests that methods for 
disseminating information about the cluster schools are no more effective than 
the normal types of communication channels for learning about nonmagnet 
schools. As with the other indicators of school knowledge, somewhat fewer 
minority than majority parents have a detailed knowledge of other neighborhood 
schools. 

TABLE 5.6 



Percentage of Parents Who Knew Anything Specific About 
Another Neighborhood School 



Type of 






Type of 


ParenC 




School 




MagneC 






Nonma^ne C 


Named 


Majority 


Minority 


Comuined 


Majority 


Minority Combined 


MagneC 


46 


31 


38 


7 


11 9 


NonmagneC 


15 


5 


10 


40 


34 38 


Combined 


51 


34 


42 


43 


40 41 



If the ad campaigns in the magnet cluster are operating effectively, then, in 

addition to naming other magnet schools and knowing something about them, 

magnet parents should also have visited other magnet schools. If the ad 
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campaigns are unsuccessful in inducing magnet parents to vis t another magnet 
school » then the the liklihood that parenti would voluntarily transfer their 
children is fairly remote. Table 5.7 shows the percentage of parents who have 
visited another neighborhood school* 

TABLE 5.7 



Percentage of Parents Who had Visited a School 
Which They Named 



Type of 






Type 0 


£ ParenC 




School 




MagneC 






NonmagneC 


Named 


Majority 


Minority 


Combined 


Majority 


Minority Combined 


MagneC 


44 


34 


39 


3 


11 6 


MoniugneC 


13 


7 


10 


36 


26 32 


Combined 


51 


39 


45 


38 


34 36 



Only 39 percent of the magnet parents have ever visited another magnet 
school. On the basis of this evidence alone, one might expect the volume of 
transfer requests in the magnet cluster to be relatively low because parents 
are unlikely to transfer th«ir children to schools they have never seen. 



In addition^ the magnet /nonmagnet contrast in Table 5.7 shows that the 
' proportion of magnet parents who have visited another magnet school (39 
percent) is not much greater than the proportion of nonmagnet parents who have 
visited another nonmagnet school (32 percent). Thus, the tendency of magnet 
parents to visit other magnet schools i^ barely above the population tendency 
to visit other schools generally. In other words, the ad campaigns in the 
magnet cluster have not been very successful in getting magnet parents out to 
visit other magnet schools. 

Once again, with respect to minority/majority differences, although less than 
half the parents in each ethnic group have ever visited another magnet school, 
proportionately more of the majority parents (44 percent) have visited another 
magnet school than minority parents (34 percent). 

In summary, the ad campaigns in the magnet cluster are making parents familiar 
with the term *'magn^t schools' program/' but they are not providing enough 
parents with specific information about the programs at their own school or 
other magnet schools. Futhermore, these ad campaigns are apparently more 
effective for majority parents than for minority parents, as was evidenced by 
the minority-majority discrepancy on nearly every measure of parents' 
knowledge used in this study. Thus, the information campaign in the magnet 
cluster should be made more extensive an<^ "effective. 

PARENT?' SATISFACTION WITH SCHOOLS 

Parental satisfaction with the schools is an essential ingredient for the 
success of an educational program. Whenever new programs or plans are 
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introduced in the schools, they will not survive long without the sustained 
acceptance and support of the parents in the community. It is especially 
important to assess satisfaction with the schools when minority/majority group 
composition is subject to potential change through desegregation efforts. In 
the current survey, parental satisfaction was inferred through their responses 
to several questions about aspects of the schools which they like, aspects of 
the schools which they would like to see improved, and the "grade point 
average" with which parents rated their schools. 

Parent Comments on the Schools . 

Parents were asked two questions: "Is there one thing which you particularly 
like about the program or staff at your school?" and "Is there any single 
thing which you would like to see changed for the better at your school if it 
could be?" The responses to these open-ended questions were categorized into 
major types of information and are presented in Tables 5.8 and 5-9 by magnet 
status and minority/majority group membership. 

Considering first the overall level of comments, it is apparent from Table 5.8 
that only about 15 percent of the magnet and nonmagnet parents had nothing 
favorable to report about their schools. The high level of willingness to 
comment favorably on the schools is a partial indicator of school satisfaction 
throughout the elementary schools in Area 2. There were, however, 
magnet -nonmagnet differences in comments about specific topics. Magnet 
parents tend to endorse their schools programs and organization more 
frequently than do nonmagnet parents, while nonmagnet parents tend to endorse 
the school-parent-child relationships of their schools more Trequehtly than do 
magnet school parents. That is to say, in the domains emphasized by the 
magnet schools, namely program embellishments and to a certain extent 
organizational alterations, the oiagnet parents appear more satisfied than 
nonmagnet parents. 
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TABLE 5.8 



Percentage of Parents Conmenting Favorably About Aspects of 
Their Schools by Magnet and Majority/Minority Status 









Type of 


Parent 






Category of 




Magnet 






Nonmagnet 




Response 


Majority 


Minority 


Combined 


M4 iority 


Minority 


Combined 


School Progr«B8 


41 


35.6 


38.3 


18.4 


26.4 


21.4 


Schoo 1 -home-chi Id 
Relationships 13.1 


8.5 


10.8 


20.7 


24.5 


22.1 


Staff 


29.5 


28.8 


29.2 


39.1 


28.3 


35.0 


Materials and 
Facilities 


0 


0 


0 


2.3 


5.7 


3.6 


Organizacion 


4.4 


6.8 


5.0 


0 


3.8 


1.4 


No Conment 


11.5 


20.3 


15.8 


19.5 


11.3 


16.4 


Total 
n ■ 


100.0 
61 


100.0 

59 


100.0 
120 


100.0 
87 


100.0 

53 


100.0 
140 




TABLE 5.9 



Percentage of Parents Suggesting Improvements in Various 
Aspects of their Schools by Magnet and Majority/Minority Status 









Type of 


Parent 






CaCegory of 




Magnet 






Nonmagnet 




Response 


Majority 


Minority 


Combined 


Majority 


Minority 


Combined 


School Programs 


19.7 


15.3 


17.5 


11.5 


11.3 


11.4 


Schoo 1-home-chi Id 
RelaCionships 4.9 


3.4 


4.2 


1.1 


9.4 


4.3 


Staff 


9.8 


3.4 


6.7 


20.7 


1.9 


13.6 


Materials and 
Facilities 


6.6 


1.7 


4.2 


3.4 


5.7 


4.3 


Organization 


8.2 


8.5 


8.3 


13.8 


13.2 


13.6 


No Conment 


50.8 


67.8 


59.2 


49.4 


58.5 


52.9 


Total 
n ■ 


100.0 
61 


100.0 
59 


100.0 
120 


100.0 
87 


100.0 

53 


100.0 
140 


How Parents Grade Their Schools 











Parents were asked to give their schools a letter grade similiar to a report 
card to express what they thought of their children's schools. The results 
for magnet and nonmagnet minority and majority parents are presented below in 
Table 5.10 as a "grade point average" with 4.0 indicating an "A," and 1.0 
indicating a "D." The average for all parents representing the Area 2 
elementary schools was slightly above a "B," a grade notably higher than the 
2.8 CPA reported for all MCPS parents on a countywide survey of parent 
attitudes in 1979. Magnet parents are on the whole slightly more satisfied 
with their schools (CPA - 3.36) than nonmagnet parents(GPA ■ 3.21); however, 
this finding does not apply within each ethnic group. When majority and 
minority parents are compared to their respective counterparts in the 
nonmagnet sample, it appears that majority parents give the magnet schools 
higher grades (3.45) than nonmagnet majority parents (3.14); whereas minority 
parents in magnet schools grade their schools lower (3.29) than nonmagnet 
minority parents grade their own schools (3.35). This pattern of differences 
in grading (significant at the .08 level of confidence) suggests that in 
magnet schools the majority group parents are more satisfied, while in the 
nonmagnet schools the minority group parents are more satisfied. Recall from 
Table 5.8 that magnet raajority group parents were more willing than minorities 
to comnent favorably on school programs, while the opposite pattern was 
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observed in the nonmagnet parents. Taken together, these findings suggest 
that, on the whole, magnet parents may be quite satisfied with their schools 
but that majority group parents are more satisfied than minority parents. 

TABLE 5.10 

"Grade Point Average" 
Given to the Child's School 



Majority 



Minority 



Total 



Magnet 
Nonmagnet 
AU-MCPS 
1979 Survey 



3.45 
3.14 



3.29 
3.35 



3.36 
3c21 

2.81 



Note: 4.0 « "A", 1.0 - ^D*' 

VOLUNTARY REQUESTS TO TRANSFER CHILDREN 

Parent knowledge of, and satisfaction with, schools will not necessarily 
contribute to desegregation in a magnet cluster. If there are no voluntary 
transfer requests among schools, there will be no desegregation movement. 
Thus, parents were asked whether or not they had ever submitted a request to 
transfer their child to another school. This question was primarily intended 
to obtain a repetition of an analysis performed last year on all transfer 
requescs submitted within the Area 2 elementary schools over 4 period of four 
years. In that analysis^ it was concluded that the magnet schools program 
had stimulated a higher volume of transfer request activity throughout the 
cluster and that there was a higher rate of nonmagnet in-'transfers to the 
cluster than of magnet cluster out-transfers. To some extent, then, the 
magnet program had reached part of its goal s . However , it was found in that 
analysis that the overall volume of tranfer requests, about ten percent, was 
not high enough to provide for rhe volume of pupil movement needed to achieve 
desegregation throughout the cluster (estimated to be about 30 percent). 



John C . L r son , Takoma Park Magnet School Evalua .ion: Desegregation 
Study , Department of Educational Accountability, Montgomery County Public 
Schools, Rockville, Maryland, January 1980. 
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TABLE 5.11 



Percentage of Parents Submitting Transfer Requests » 
By Magnet and Majority /Minority Status. 



TYPE OF PRETRANSFER SCHOOL 



Category of 




Magnet 






Nonmagnet 




Response 


Majority 


Minority 


Combined 


Majority 


Minority 


Combined 


Transfer 














Request 


17 


12 


14 


2.5 


n 


1.5 


No transfer 














Request 


83 


88 


86 


97.5 


100 


98.5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


N - 


61 


59 


120 


87 


53 


140 


SUMMARY 














The parent 


survey was ( 


designed to 


assess the 


dissemination of information 


about the magnet schools 


' program, 


as well as 


parents ' 


satisfaction 


with the 



programs and their response to the program for the purposes of desegregation. 
The fact that about 73 percent of the magnet parents were familiar with the 
term "magnet schools" compared to only 27 percent of the nonmagnet parents 
suggests that many had been reached by some form of information. This le/el 
of information appears relatively high considering the fact that there is 
any single year about a 12 percent out-transfer rate together with an 
estimated 15 percent in-transfer rate. Somewhat fewer parents, about 64 
percent, knew that their child's school was part of the magnet schools' 
program. 

However, parents lack a detailed knowledge of their own schools' programs as 
well as those in other magnet schools. Only 36 percetjt of the magnet school 
parents could name a magnet feature of their schooK In addition, parental 
knowledge of anything specific about other schools in the magnet cluster was 
at about the sane level as nonmagnet parents' knowledge of other schools in 
their neighborhoods. These data suggest two conclusions. Parental knowledge 
of the magnet schools' programs in other schools may be mediated largely 
through their own schools rather than through any other outside agent; and, 
whatever the means through which magnet parents learned about other schools in 
the magnet cluster, these means were not much more effective in imparting 
knowledge of other school programs than the "normal" channels of communication 
among other elementary schools. The relative lack of detailed knowledge of 
other cluster schools' programs may explain in part the relatively low level 
of school transfer requests as well as the lack of desegregation movement. 

The data on parental satisfaction with the schools suggest that while the 
parents included in this study are in general quite highly satisfied with 
their schools, magnet school parents tend to be even more satisfied with their 
school programs. From one viewpoint, then, it can be said that the magnet 
school efforts to provide attractive school programs succeeded to a certain 
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extent, as noted in Chapter IV, and that this success may have resulted in 
higher levels of parent satisfaction with their own school programs. 
Ironically, the relatively high satisfaction with their own schools coupled 
with the relatively low knowledge of other school programs probably reduced 
the incentives for magnet school parents to transfer their children to other 
magnet schools for the purposes of desegregation* From the parents' point of 
view, then, the magnet schools could be seen as a program success but not a 
desegregation success. 



CHAPTER VI 



PUPIL ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE IN MAGNET AND NONMAGNET SCHOOLS 

BACKGROUND 

The interest in pupil achievement in magnet scnools comes from several 
different perspectives. First, since the goal of desegregation through magnet 
schools is to achieve quality integrated education, many minority or majority 
group parents hope to see the academic achievement of their children improve 
through attendance in schools with improved school programs. This is 
certainly one of the basic motivations for a parent to transfer a child to an 
attractive" magnet school. At the same time, some majority group parents 
want to know whether their children attending schools with higher minority 
group concentrations will be exposed to the same quality of instruction and 
keep pace academically with their peers in low-minority schools. Finally, a 
third group of parents may want their children to be exposed to a more diverse 
educational program in magnet schools without having to sacrifice academic 
performance for that broader educational experience. The first group would 
hope to see their children gaining more academically from magnet schools than 
chose in nomragnet schools. The second and third groups would hope to see 
their children gaining at least equally with nonmagnet pupils, but certainly 
not falling behind academically. Thus, there is a broadly based interest in 
studying the academic achievement of magnet school pupils. 

There are a number of difficulties in translating these fairly direct 
questions into testable hypotheses for this evaluation study. The fact that a 
study of magnet school effects on pupils was not begun when the magnet school 
program was begun severely limits the kinds of questions which can be 
adressed. First, the effects at each grade level are of interest, or at least 
the different effects on pupils in lower and upper elementary levels. 
However, measures at the beginning or end of each grade are not available. 
Second, the various ma^^net school programs differ in their emphases between 
basic academic skills, foreign language, cross-cultural exposure, 
individualized instruction, in-depth science, provisions for gifted/talented, 
and other aspects of school programs. A complete assessment of magnet school 
effects would examine outcome measures specific to each of these programs. 
However, the available measures permit only an examination of standardized 
achievement test scores. Finally, schools typically lose 15 to 20 percent of 
their pupils each year due to the general population mobility in the county. 
Thus, a three-year longitudinal study, for example, would include in the final 
analysis only about half of the pupils who started in the program. A study of 
achievement scores in MCPS has shown that pupils remaining in a school betveen 
third and fifth grade tend to score higher in both of those grades than pupils 
who moved out o2 or into the school after third grade. Thus, the pupils 
included in a longitudinal study would not be representative of the total 
student body. 

Nonetheless, with the data available from school records, it is possible to 
examine in a limited manner the effects of magnet schools on pupils' academic 
achievement. For the purposes of this analysis, we have framed the following 
question: 
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Do pupils aCCending the Takoma Park Cluster magnet schools gain more in 
academic fchievement between third and fifth grade than their peers 
attending the nonmagnet schools in the same area? 

METHOD 

Pupil Selection 

Since the third and fifth grade standardized achievement test scores from 
previous years exist on computerized records, it was possible to assemble the 
scores of all third and fifth grade pupils tested in the Area 2 elementary 
schools between spring third grade just prior to the onset of the magnet 
schools program (1977) and spring fifth grade at the end of the third year of 
the program (1980). This group of students includes two cohorts of children 
who passed froi^ third to fifth grade during the magnet schools program. The 
total number of Area 2 elementary pupils tested in these two cohorts was 
3,606. Of this group, the niimber tested in both third and fifth grades at the 
same school (or at the upper elementary school into which they would normally 
articulate) was 1,698, or about 47 percent of the total number tested. The 
number of pupils included in the final analytic comparisons are indicated in 
Table 6.1. 

TABLE 6.1 

Number of Pupils Included in Comparison of Magnet and Nonmagnet 

Pupil Achievement Gains 



ETHNIC GROUP 





Asian Black Hispanic White 


Total 


Magnet 


11 86 14 247 


358 


Nonmagnet 51 219 32 1038 


1340 


Total 


62 305 46 1285 


1698 


Measures 






Subtests 


of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were selected for 


the analysis as 


representative of several aspects of academic performance. 


These were the 


following: 




0 


Vocabulary 




0 


Reading Comprehension 




0 


Spelling 




0 


Math Concepts 




0 


Math Problem Solving 




The fifth grade test for each of these measures was taken 


as the outcome 


measure , 


and the third grade measure was used as the pretest. 


The third grade 


score on 


the Verbal section of the Cognitive Abilities Test 


was used as an 


additional pretest indicator for the v« cabulary, reading, 


and spiel ling 


subtests ; 


and the Quantitative score was usee similarly for the 


math subtests. 
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Procedures 



The analysis was based on a comparison of the magnec school fifth grade scores 
with their expected scores, based on expectations obtained from pupils in the 
nonmagnet schools in Area 2. The expected fifth grade scores weire obtained in 
the following manner. 

The pupils who had attended nonmagnet schools in Area 2 and were tested in 
both grades between spring 1976 and spring 1980 were selected as the reference 
group for developing expected scores. These pupils were divided into four 
ethnic groups ~ Asian, black, Hispanic and white. For each of these groups, 
an equation was developed predicting their fifth grade subtests from a 
combination of the third grade subtests listed above and their Cognitive 
Abilities Test score. These equations were then applied to the scores for 
each ethnic group of the magnet aud nonmagnet pupils in the analytic sample to 
determine what fifth grade score they would be expected to have it they had 
progressed at the same rate as the nonmagnet reference group. The expected 
scores were subtracted from the actual fifth grade scores to determine the 
extent to which the pupils performed higher or lower than expected. This 
difference score, then, was compared between the magnet and nonmagnet groups 
to determine whether there were any differences in their progress from third 
to fifth grade. Details of this procedure are included in the Appendix. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The results of this analysis appear in Tahle 6.2 separately by ethnic group. 

TABLE 6.2 

Difference (in NCE points) Between Magnet and Nonmagnet Groups 
in Gains Between Third and fifth Grade on Selected Academic Subtests 



ITBS SUBTEST 





Vocabulary 


Read ing 
Comprehension 


Spelling 


MaCh 

Concepts 


Mach 

Problems 


Asiaa 


4.41 


1.21 


3.66 


-1.15 


5.90 


Black 


-2.29 


1.47 


2.61 


-2.18 


1.10 


Hispanic 


-0.57 


3.72 


3.91 


4.52 


4.62 


White 


-0.39 


-0.01 


-0.74 


-1.85 


-0.24 



The difference between observed fifth grade scores and expected fifth grade 
scores is interpreted as academic gain between third and fifth grade. The 
data in Table 6.2 indicate the differences between magnet and nonmagnet group 
gains. Positive differences indicate that the magnet group gains exceeded 
those for the nonraai^uet group. Conversely, negative numbers indicate that the 
nonmagnet group gains were greater than the magnet group^s. The numbers are 
reported in the metric of NCE scores. 

None of the differences in Table 6.2 are statistically significant at the .05 
level of confidence. There is a tendency for Asian and Hispanic pupils to 
gain slightly more (one fourth to one third of a standard deviation) in 



certain subtests in the magnet schools; however, with the small number of 
cases for these groups noted in Table 6.1, these differences were not large 
enough to proauce statistical significance. A more closely controlled study 
of these groups in larger numbers may reveal significant program effects. 

One conclusion appears justified from these data. The achievement gains of 
majority group pupils in magnet schools are virtually the same as those of 
their peers in the nonmagnet schools in Area 2* Thus, it cannot be said that 
majority group pupils attending magnet schools with higher concentrations of 
minority pupils ^ili tend to gain less academically than their peers in 
lower-ri,;cTi ly schoo 1 s . 



CHAi'TER VII 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The purpose of this study was to examine the design and operations of the 
Takoma Prrk Cluster magnet schools and their effects on pupils, their parents > 
and racial isolation. The rationale for a magnet schools plan is to employ 
quality educational programs as a means of attracting and/or retaining pupils 
of various ethnic types within a set of schools so that the disparities 
between schools in their minority percentages will be minimized or 
eliminated. This evaluation examined the successive components of tne magnet 
schools plan from its design^ to the implementation of quality programs in the 
schools, to the effects of these programs on pupil achievement as well as 
parents* knowledge and school transfers, and finally to the effect of the 
magnet school plan as a whole on desegregation within the cluster. Three 
primary conclusions are summarized in the following section together with 
several secondary conclusions which contribute to an understanding of the 
major findings. This chapter concludes with several policy recommendations. 

QUALITY SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

Attractive, quality school programs were established throughout the magnet 
cluster. These programs were in genera', more highly endorsed by teachers than 
were the school programs in nearby norunagnet schools, and the magnet school 
parents were more satisfied with thess programs than the nonmagnet parents 
were with the prograiLS in' their own schools. 

PUPIL ACHIEVEMENT 

Pupils attending magnet schools gain in their academic achievement betw*^en 
third and fifth grade at the same rate as their peers in nonmagnet schools. 

DESEGREGATION 

Even though the overall minority composition of the cluster increased at a 
slightly slower rate than that of nearby nonmagnet schools, the magnet program 
had a negligible effect on desegregation wit.iin the cluster, as noted in the 
interim report one year ago. The lack of within-cluster desegregation is 
illustrated below in Figure 7.1 by comparison to a conceptual representation 
of maximum desegregation. 

Figure 7.1A illustrates an idealized conceptual model of the convergence of 
the cluster schools' minority compositions toward the overall average within 
the cluster. Even though the cluster average percentage minority may increase 
over time» the schools should become balanced within the cluster. Figure 7. IB 
shows the actual changes in the MCPS magnet school cluster in the minority 
group compositions from the premagnet year in 1976 through the fall of the 
fourth year of the magnet program in 1980. Even though several schools 
converged somewhat toward the cluster mean^ the discrepancies between schools 
were as great in the fourth year as in the premagnet year. 
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Another indicator of desegregation, cited by the Emergency School Assistance 
Act (ESAA) guidelines, is that no school should be more than 20 percentage 
points discrepant from the overall district average percentage of minority 
pupils. According to this criterion, during the premagnet year, there were 
three of the seven cluster schools within the ESAA guideline and four in 
excess of the criterion; in the fourth year of the magnet program, there were 
only two of the seven schools within 20 percentage points of the district 
average and five above that level. Thus, the magnet schools as established 
and operated thus far, have contributed little toward within-cluster or 
wichin-dis^ ict desegregation. 

Taken together, these findings suggest that quality educational programs are a 
necessary but by no means sufficient condition for achieving desegregation 
throughout the magnet schools. A variety of conditions may have impeded 
desegregation even though the quality school programs were established, and 
the secondary findings summarized in the following sections suggest several 
reasons why desegregation was not accomplished. 

SELECTION OF SCHOOLS FOR THE CLUSTER 

Too few low-minority schools were included in the magnet cluster design. For 
any desegregation cluster design, the minority composition of the cluster 
should approximate that of the overall school district. However, even at the 
start of the magnet program, the cluster average percentage minority 
enrollment was already more than 20 percentage points above the district 
mean. This means that even if all the schools in the cluster had behaved in 
the manner shown in the idealized model (Figure 7.1A) the net result would 
have been that all the schools would be in violation of the ESAA guidelines, 
and thus considered by the Office of Civil Rights as being de facto 
segregated. To put in another way, the lack of a sufficient number of white 
students in the cluster probably doomed the project from the beginning. Only 
a large influx of white families into that geographic area, or aggressive 
recruiting of noncluster students, could have permitted the desegregation 
objective to be achieved. 

CLUSTER DESIGN CONSTRAINTS ON SCHOOLS' ATTRACTING ABILITY 

Considering just the within-cluster desegregation problem, the magnet concept 
could operate most effectively when pupils from any one school could 
potentially transfer ft> any other school. The more this maximum range of 
choice was constrained, the more limited became the maximum potential for 
interschool movement and desegregation. Two conditions within the cluster 
constrained this range of choice: 

o First, grade articulation patterns required children from three lower 
elementary schools to attend two other other upper elementary 
schools. Thus, there was no possibility for these schools to 
"compete" with each other for pupil transfers. Of course, grade 
pairings among schools may contribute toward desegregation, but they 
do so as a mandatory p*.an and not as part of the magnet schools 
conce])t per se. 

o Second, the various magnet schools shared magnet program features as 
well as other attractive characteristics, and thus reduced potential 
for differential p^^^ent choices and pupil transfers. 
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ARTICULATION OF PROGRAM ATTRACTIONS WITH SCHuOl MINORITY COMPOSITION 

Magner programs need to attract white pupils to high'-minority schools and 
minority pupils to low-minority schools. Yet, the cluster school which had 
one of the highest minority compositions in the district housed a 
Spanish-bicultural program as its magnet feature. Such a program could be 
expected to attract relatively more Hispanics than other ethnic groups • In 
addition, a program for English for Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) was 
also located in that school and had been successfully meeting the educational 
needs of that community for several years prior to the magnet program. Since 
this program typically attracts Hispanic and Asian pupils, it also could have 
increased the minority population of this already impacted school. It would 
serve the goals of desegregation better if programs with a high appeal to 
minorities were located in low-minority schools 

EXCLUSION OF NONMAGNET PUPILS FROM MAGNET POLICY 



An open enrollment policy throughout the area allowed pupils in nonmagnet 
schools to transfer into the cluster, but such pupils were not actively 
recruited nor provided transportation as part of nhe magnet plan. Thus, 
considerable potential was lost for attracting majority group pupils into the 
high-tninority cluster. 



LEVEL OF PARENT AWARENESS 



The parent interview data^ suggest that even though the term "magnet schools 
program" had high recognition value among tlie magnet school parents, they were 
lacking specific information about the programs in their own schools and those 
in the other schools of the magnet cluster. Since informed choice is a 
prerequisite to voluntary pupil transfers for desegregation, more widespread 
knowledge of the magnet school programs, and the manner in which specific 
children's needs could be met by a magnet program, would likely have 
contributed zo a greater number of pupils transfers. 



DEMOGRAPHIC CONDITIONS 



The magnet schools concept has often been utilized in localities losing 
majority group pupils to surrounding schools (i.e., "white flight"). A 
demographic analysis of this community suggested, however, that the declining 
white enrollments in the area were not due to white flight nor to increasing 
enrollments in private schools but to the fact that as majority group pupils 
graduated out of the elementary school s or moved due to the normal mobility 
throughout the district , they were not replaced .s fast as in prior years . 
New households formed in the county tended to have fewer or no children. On 
the other hand , minority families have had a higher in-migration rate and 
larger households than majority families. This condition, when coupled with 
the restriction of magnet transfers to within-cluster schools as noted above, 
limited the potential for the magnet schools to attract mor^ majority group 
pupils from ouLside the cluster. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

A number of recommendations for enhanc ing the desegregation effectiveness of 
the magnet schools concept follow from the foregoing conclusions. These 
recommenda:ions are offered here as potential guidelines for future planning. 



Enhance the Distinctiveness of the Magnet Programs 



When magnet programs are planned for schools as special attractions, they 
should have distinctive qualities not shared with other schools. Otherwise, 
there would not be a strong enough reason to transfer from a nearby school 
which already might have such similar features or from the neighborhood school 
whose very proximity functions as a magnet* Distinctive program attractions 
may possibly be accomplished with no increase in expenditures; however, 
potential increases in costs may be necessary if a qualitatively superior 
program is to be offered which is capable of overcoming the allegiance to 
« neighborhood schools. Serious consideration should be given to allocating 

substantial extra funds to magnet schools, keeping in mind the possible 
negative consequences of unequal allocation among schools. 

Increase Parental Awareness of Magnet Schools 

Regardless of tihe magnet cluster design or the program attractions , parents 
must be widely and thoroughly informed about the program. Too few parents 
were aware of the specific features of their own schools and of the programs 
m other schools within the cluster. Since voluntary transfers for 
desegregation purposes depend upon informed choices by parents, additional 
means of informing parents and even actively recruiting students for special 
programs should be initiated. 

Coordinate Desegregation Planning with Other School System Priorities 

^ School desegregation may be productively articulated with other school system 

policies for adapting to changing conditions. As attempted to some extent in 
the current cluster, priorities planning for desegregation could be tif^d 
airectly to other school system thrusts: 

o Reducing 'inderuLllization costs incurred in small schools by 

facilitating school closings through provisions of an attractive 

alternative magnet program 
0 Introducing special services that cannot be supported systemwide such 

as all-day kindergarten programs, gifted and talented programs, or 

vocational services 

Modify the Cluster Design 

As noted above, the modus operandi of a magnet schools concept is to achieve 
rac ial balance in individual schools by means of voluntary transfers within a 
cluster of schools. Further, the cluster of schools must be racially balanced 
with respect to the ESAA guidelines for school districts, (e.g., the overall 

, percentage of minority pupils in the cluster must fall within 20 percentage 

points of the district average) both at the outset of the desegregation plan 
as well as at its completion. This requirement is important to note because 

* the magnet school concept is not intended to alter the overall percentage of 

minority pupils in the cluster, but to even out the school minority 
percentages in the cluster. ^ 

In planning a magnet schools' cluster, it is therefore extremely important 
that care be taken to include a wide enough mix of both high-minority and 
lovminority schools as part of the cluster. Clearly, the more high-minority 
schools assigned to the cluster, or the higher the percentage of minority 
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pupils in a selected school, the greater the number of low-minority schools 
required to obtain a cluster average minority percentage which approximates 
the district average. 

It is difficult to prescribe in advance the numbers of schools of each type 
required for a magnet cluster, since the specific cluster design will depend 
upon the percentage of minority pupils in the high- and low-minority schools, 
the sires of t^ese schools, the expected race of transfers among schools, and 
the feasibility limitations of transportation time, distance and cost. The 
essential criterion for cluster planning, however, is to compose a cluster the 
overall minority composition of which approximate the school district mean. 
In assessing the likely rate of voluntary transfers, it must be noted that a 
high-minority school paired with a single low-minority school to form a 
two-school cluster will require a relatively high rate of transfers in order 
to racially balance the two schools. On the other hand, the greater the 
number of low-minority schools included in a cluster with only one or two 
high-minority schools, the fewer are the transfers that will be required from 
any one school. In addition, where a high-minority school is relatively 
underutilized, relatively fewer minority pupils will have to transfer out, 
since the school can become racially balanced by filling its empty classrooms 
with majority group pupils, preferably from a large number rather than a 
smaller number of low-minority schools. Thus, school size, cluster size 
utilization rate, percentage of minority pupils and geographic propinquity 
must be carefully considered in formulating magnet school clusters. Appendix 
A illustrates the effect of some of these variables in one type of magnet plan 
and suggests where the magnet concept has the most likely chance of success as 
a tool for creating racial balance. 
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APPENDIX A 



As discussed in the taxt, the success of a magnet program in promoting racial 
balance depends on school size, cluster size, percentage of minority pupils, 
utilization rate, and geographic propinquity. 

The effects of some of these factors are illustrated in the examples belov, 
which show, under varying conditions: 

0 The number of outgoing transfers required of each school in the 

magnet school cluster; and 
o The Impact on the racially isolated school's total enrollment when it 

becomes the magnet. 

Th^ conditions which are varied in the example are: 

o The number of predominantly white schools which are paired with a 

single racially isolated school in a cluster; and 
o The desired percent of minority enrollment to be achieved in the 

magnet school* 
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Example I: Assumes that the magnet school in the cluster starts off with an 
enrollment which is 30 percent minority; and that each school in 
the cluster (including the magnet) starts off with an enrollment 
of 300 students. 



Number of Predominantly 
White Schools to be Paired 
With Each Magnet School 



1:1 



1:4 



1:9 



Desired Percent of Minority Students in 
Racially Isolated School After It Is 



1:14 



40Z 


30% 


20Z 


30 

^^^/^ 300 


60 y^ 

y^ 300 


90 y^ 
y/^ 300 


14 

342 


32 y^ 

y< 396 


57 y^ 

471 


8 y/^ 

X 364 

/ 


18 y^ 

y^ 444 


35 y/^ 

yy 580 


5. y/^ 

y^ 365 


n X 

y/^ 469 


25 y^ 

yy 625 



Explanatory Notes 
A 



1 Number of out going transfers required from each 
cluster school 

2 Final enrollment in magnet school 



Areas of table surrounded with bold lines show those alternatives 
which involve less than 10 percent (30 students) transferring out of 




their neighborhood schools. 



Example 2: Assumes that the magnet school in the cluster starts off with an 
enrollment which is 40 percent minority; and that each school in 
the cluster ( including the magnet) starts off with an enrollment 
of 30C students. 

• Number of Predominantly Desired Percent of Minority Students in 
White Schools co be Paired Racially Isolated School After It Is 
With Each Magnet School Transformed Into the Magnet School 
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30 


300 
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342 


36 
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364 
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14 
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365 


17 
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Example 3: Assumes that Che magnet school in Che clusCer sCarCs off wich an 
enrollmenC which is 30 percenC minoriCy; and chaC each school in 
Che cluster (including Che magneC) sCarts off with an enrc^llmenC 
of 300 sCudenCs* 



Number of PredominanCly Desired PercenC of MinoriCy SCudenCs in 
WfhiCe Schools Co be Paired Racially IsolaCed School AfCer Ic Is 
Wich Each MagneC School Transformed InCo Che Magnet School 
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30 

X 300 
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y/^ 342 




1:9 


9 y/^ 

364 










1:14 


7 

365 
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As these examples illustrate, the higher tne original degree of racial 
isolation in the school, the more predominantly white schools must be included 
in the cluster to reach a desired racial balance. As shown in Table 1, given 
the assumptions of the present model, if one wishes to change a school's 
aimority enrollment from 50 percent to 20 percent, and still not have more 
than 10 percent of the students in each school in the cluster transfer, th^n 
Che cluster must be comprised of at least 15 schools, only one of which is 
racially isolated. 

How3ver, if one wishes to change a school's minority enrollment from 40 
percent to 20 percent, then only 9 perdominant ly white schools need be linked 
CO tne racially isolated school in the cluster (Example 2), 
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